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ABSTRACT 

This document presents data on the demographic* 
social , and economic characteristics of the Hispanic origin 
population in the United States obtained through the March 1991 
supplement to the Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. Differences are highlighted in selected characteristics of 
Hispanic Americans compared between March 1991 and March 1983 , the 
end of the last recessionary period, and the first year after the 
Census Bureau introduced Hispanic American population controls based 
on the 1980 Census. Some of the principal findings include the 
following: (1) the labor force participation rate of Hispanic origin 
males in March 1991 was higher than that of Non-Hispanic males; (2) 
the proportion of Hispanic Americans 25 years or older who had 
completed 4 years of high school or more was 51 percent in 1991, 5 
percent higher than 1983; (3) the aggregate before tax money income 
of Hispanic American households in 1990 increased by 70 billion since 
1982; (4) a higher proportion of Hispanic American families had 
incomes of $50,000 or more in 1990 than in 1982; (5) over one third 
of Hispanic American children were living in poverty; and (6) of all 
persons in poverty in 1990, the proportion who were children under 18 
years old was larger for Hispanic Americans. The report includes two 
text tables, four graphs, and four detailed tables. Appendices 
contain definitions and explanations, information on data source and 
accuracy, and data collection instrument facsimiles. (JB) 
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The Hispanic Population in the United States: March 1991 



INTRODUCTION 

This report presents data on the demographic, social, 
and economic characteristics of the Hispanic origin 
population in the United States. 1 The Bureau of the 
Census collected this information in the March 1991 
supplement to the Current Population Survey (CPS), 2 
The results in this report do not reflect copulation 
controls from the 1990 Census. In addition, mis report 
highlights differences in selected characteristics of His- 
panics compared to March 1 983. This year was selected 
as a benchmark for comparison for two reasons. First, 
the previous recessionary period ended in late 1982, 
and the most recent began in July of 1 990. Using the 
March 1 983 CPS as a basis fcr comparison allows us to 
assess how Hispanics have fared during the beginning 
and end of the last economic recovery period. Second, 
1982 was the first year in which the Census Bureau 
introduced Hispanic population controls based on the 
1980 Census, which improved the reliability of the CPS 
data on Hispanics. Some of the principal findings are 
summarized below. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

• The labor force participation rate of Hispanic origin 
males in March 1 991 was higher than that of non- 
Hispanic males (78 percent ±1.2 vs 74 percent 
±0.4). The labor force participation rate of non- 
Hispanic females was higher than that oi 
Hispanic females (57 percent ±0.4 and 51 percent 
±1.3). 

• The proportion of Hispanics, 25 years old and over 
who had completed 4 years of high school or more 
was 51 percent (±1.4) in 1991 as compared to about 
46 percent (±1.7) in 1983. 



1 The population universe in the March 1991 CPS is the civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United States and members of the 
Armed Forces in the United States living off post or with their families 
on post, but excludes all ether members of the Armed Forces. 

2 Data on earnings, income and poverty in this report refer to the 
calendar year prior to the survey. For example, income infoimation 
collected in March 1991 refer to calendar year 1990. 



• The aggregate before tax money income of Hispanic 
households in 1990 was 173 billion (±5.5 billion) 
dollars and about 5 percent (±0.1) of the total 
aggregate household income of the United States. 
This figure was an increase of 70 billion dollars (±6.7 
billion) in real terms since 1982. The aggregate after 
tax income of Hispanic households was 144 billion 
(±5.5 billion) and about 5 percent (±0.2) of the U.S. 
total after tax income. 

• A higher proportion of Hispanic families (1 4.7 percent 
± 1 .2) and households (1 3.4 percent ±1.1) had income 
of $50,000 or more in 1 990 than in 1 982 (1 1 .8 percent 
±1.4 and 10.6 percent ±1.2, respectively), even 
after adjusting for the increase in the cost of living 
during the period. 

• Over one third (38.4 percent ±2.0) of Hispanic chil- 
dren were living in poverty in 1990 as compared to 
about one fifth (18.3 percent ±0.8) of non-Hispanic 
children. Among Hispanic subgroups, about one half 
of the children of Puerto Rican origin were living in 
poverty (56.7 percent ±8.5). 

• Of the total persons in poverty in 1990, the proportion 
who were children under 18 years of age was larger 
for Hispanics (47.7 percent ±3.3) than for non- 
Hispanics (38.3 percent ±1.5). 



HISPAMC POPULATION COMPOSITION 

NOTE: CPS estimates of the Hispanic origin population shown in 
this report are inflated to national totals using weights derived from 
independent post-census estimates. These post-census estimates of 
the Hispanic population were used to eliminate fluctuations in the CPS 
estimates of the size of the total Hispanic population resulting from 
sampling variability. In addition, the independent estimates provide a 
post-census time series of data comparable with the 1960 census 
information for Hispanics. Independent estimates were developed 
only for the size of the total Hispanic population and not for subgroups 
of the Hispanic population. Consequently, figures on the number of 
persons in each of the Hispanic subgroups, as well as the social and 
economic characteristics shown in this report, remain subject to 
^moling error and random annual fluctuations. The size of the 
Hispanic origin population and its subgroups in this report do not 
include population controls from the 1990 census results, which is a 
complete count of the population. 
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In March 1991, the estimate of the Hispanic origin 
population in the United States was about 21 .4 million, 
or about 8.6 percent of the total population. 3 The 
Hispanic population consisted of the following groups: 

62.6 percent (±.88) Mexican 
11.1 percent (±.57) Puerto Rican 

4.9 percent (±.39) Cuban origin 
13.8 percent (±.63) Central and South American 

7.6 percent (±.48) Other Hispanic 4 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PERSONS 

Age. The age data from the March 1 991 CPS shows the 
Hispanic origin population to be younger than the non- 
Hispanic population. About 30 percent of Hispanics 
were under 15 years of age, for example, compared to 
22 percent of non-Hispanics. Conversely, about twice 
as many non-Hispanics (22 percent) were 55 years of 
age or older compared to Hispanics (1 1 percent, see 
table 1). 

The median age of the Hispanic origin population 
(26.2 years) in 1991 was about 2 years older than it was 
in 1983 (24.3 years), but still 8 years younger than the 
1991 median age of the non-Hispanic population (33.8 
years). In March 1991 the median age among the 
Hispanic subgroups varied from the high of 39.3 years 
for the Cuban population (about 6 years older than that 
of non-Hispanics) to the low of 24.3 years for the 
Mexican subgroup. The Puerto Rican, Central and South 
American and Other Hispanic populations recorded 
median ages of 26.7, 27.9 and 31.0 years of age, 
respectively 5 (table 1). 

Educational attainment. Hispanics made modest gains 
in educational attainment in the 1980's. In March 1983, 
about 16 percent of Hispanics age 25 and over, had 
completed less than 5 years of schooling, while in 
March 1991 that percentage was about 13 percent. The 
proportion of Hispanics who had completed 4 years of 
high school or more was about 46 percent in 1983 and 
abc 51 percent in 1 991 . In 1 983, 8 percent of Hispan- 
ics r dd completed 4 or more years of college compared 
to about 10 percent in 1991 (table A). 



Table A. Selected Characteristics of HSspanlc 
Persons, Households, and Families: 
March 1983 and 1991 



3 The 1990 Census recorded 22.354,059 Hispanic persons, a 
difference of 917,000 from the March 1991 CPS civilian noninstitu- 
tional population. In 1993 the Census bureau will introduce Hispanic 
population controls based on the 1990 Census. 

'Unless otherwise noted, persons reporting "Other Hispanic" 
origin are those whose origins are from Spain, or they are Hispanic 
persons identifying themselves generally as Hispanic. Spanish, Spanish- 
American. Hispano. Latino, and so on. 

5 The difference between the median age of Hispanics of Puerto 
Rican and Central and South American origin is not statistically 
g significant 
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Characteristic 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Total, 25 years and over — 
Percent completeo— 
Less than 5 years of school . . . 
4 years of high school or more. 
4 years of college or more 

LABOR FORCE STATUS 

Total, 1f years and over 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Males, 16 years and over . . . 

• In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Females, 16 years and over. 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



HOUSEHOLD INCOME IN 
PREVIOUS YEAR 

Total households 

19Su dollars; 

loss than $10,000 

$10,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $49,999 .... 

$50,000 or more 

Median income 



FAMILY INCOME IN 
PREVIOUS YEAR 

Total families — 
1990 dollars: 
Less than $10,000 . 
$10,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 or more . . . 
Median income . . . . 



1991 


1983 


Percent 


estimate 


estimate 


change 


1 1 ,208 


7,778 


44.1 


12.5 


15.6 


-19.9 


51.3 


45.6 


12.5 


9.7 


8.0 


2\2 


14,688 


10,734 


Jo. 8 


9.505 


6,7S4 


41.1 


64.7 


62.7 


3.2 


10.0 


16.5 


-39.4 


7,310 


5,283 


38.4 


5,715 


4,156 


37.5 




7ft 7 


U.D 


10.6 


16.6 


-36.1 


7.378 


5,451 


35.4 


3,791 


2,578 


47.1 


51.4 


47 3 


O ~f 

8.7 


9.2 


16.3 


•43.6 


6,220 


4,085 


52.3 


21.1 


24.0 


-12.1 


34.0 


35.5 


-4.2 


31.4 


29.8 


5.4 


13.4 


10-6 


26.4 


$22,330 


$20,557 


8.6 


4,982 


3,369 


47.9 


18.6 


20.4 


-88 


34.4 


36.0 


-4.4 


32.3 


318 


1.6 


14.7 


11.8 


24.6 


$23,431 


$21,978 


6.6 



Occupation. 6 In March 1991, the occupational distri- 
bution of employed Hispanics and non-Hispanics dif- 
fered. For example, the largest share of Hispanic men in 
March 1991 were employed as operators, fabricators or 
laborers (29 percent). Non-Hispanic men, on the other 
hand, were most likely to have occupations that were 
managerial and professional (28 percent). The propor- 
tion of Hispanic and non-Hispanic men employed in the 
precision productions, craft and repair industries (about 
1 9 percent for each group) was not statistically different. 

Ai ong employed women, the single largest occupa- 
tional grouping for both Hispanic and non-Hispanic 



^Occupation data shown in this report refer to March 1991, and 
may not necessarily agree with data from other survey months, or with 
other data produced oy the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



women was technical, sales and administrative support 
occupations (40 percent and 44 percent, respectively). 
Other differences existed, however, between the occu- 
pational distribution of Hispanic and non-Hispanic women. 
About 1 6 percent of Hispanic women were employed in 
managerial and professional specialty occupations com- 
pared to 28 percent of non-Hispanic women. About 26 
percent of Hispanic origin women were employed in 
service occupations compared to 17 percent of non- 
Hispanic women. Finally, about twice as many Hispanic 
women held positions as operators, fabricators and 
laborers than did non-Hispanic women (14 and 8 per- 
cent respectively, see table 2), 7 

Labor Force Participation. The civilian labor force is 
composed of persons who are 1 6 years of age and over, 
not in the military, and who are employed or are actively 
looking for work. Given this criteria, the labor force 
participation rate of Hispanic males in March 1991 was 
higher than that of non-Hispanic males (78 percent 
versus 74 percent). In contrast, the labor force partici- 
pation rate of non-Hispanic females was higher tnan 
that of Hispanic femalss (57 percent and 51 percent, 
respectively). 

When comparing the labor force participation rates of 
Hispanic women between March 1983 and 1991, an 
increase is evident. The proportion of Hispanic women 
in the labor force increased from 47 percent in 1 983 to 
51 percent in 1991 (table A and figure 1). In contrast, 
the labor force participation rate of Hispanic males 
during this period did not change significantly, Hispanic 
males in 1983 '.iad a labor force participation rate of 79 
percent compared to 78 percent in 1991 (figure 2). 

Unemployment. 8 In March 1991, eight months into the 
latest recession that began in July 1 990, the unemploy- 
ment rate of all Hispanics 1 6 years of age and older was 
higher than that of non-Hispanics ( 1 0.0 percent and 6. 9 
percent, respectively). However, the 1991 rate for His- 
panics was lower than it was in March 1983 near the 
bottom of the previous recessionary period (16.5 
percent) (table A). 

The unemployment rate of Hispanic males in March 
1991 was higher than that of non-Hispanic males (10.6 
percent and 7.8 percent, respectively), but lower than 
the comparable March 1983 rate (16.6 percent). A 
similar pattern is evident among females. Auout 9.2 
percent of Hispanic females were unemployed in March 



7 The difference between Hispanic women employed in managerial 
and professional specialty occupations and as operators, fabricators, 
and laborers is not statistically significant. 

•Labor force stetus data shown in this report refer to March 1 991 , 
and may not necessarily agree with data from other survey months, or 
with average annual rates produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



1 991 compared to 5.9 percent of non-Hispanic females. 
The unemployment rate of Hispanic females was 16.3 
percent in March of 1983, 9 

Among Hispanic subgroups, there was no statisti- 
cally significant difference in the unemployment rate for 
females. Among Hispanic origin males, Cuban and Other 
Hispanics had the lowest unemployment rates 10 (5.2 
percent and 5.4 percent, respectively, see table 2). 

Marital Status, Hispanics, in March 1991, were more 
likely than non-Hispanics to be single (32.6 percent and 
26.0 percent, respectively). The difference in the pro- 
portion of Hispanics and non-Hispanics who are married 
(56.7 percent and 58.4 percent, respectively) however, 
was not statistically significant. As a proportion, Hispan- 
ics were less likely than non-Hispanics to be either 
divorced (6.8 percent as compared to 8.3 percent) or 
widowed (4.0 percent as compared to 7.3 percent), 
(table 1). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSEHOLDS 

According to the March 1 991 CPS, there were about 
6.2 million households in which the householder was 
Hispanic. 11 . 12 This number was an increase of 2.2 
million or about 55 percent since the 1980 Census. In 
March 1991, Hispanic households were about 6.6 per- 
cent of all U.S. households compared to 5.0 percent in 
1980. The number of Hispanic family households increased 
about 54 percent while the number of nonfamily house- 
holds grew about 61 percent. 13 Among non-Hispanic 
households, the number of households also increased, 
but at a slower rate than that for Hispanics, 29 percent 
for nonfamily versus 10 percent for family households. 



*The differences between the unemployment rates of Hispanic 
males and females in 1983 and 1991 are not statistically significant. 

10 The difference between the unemployment rates of Cuban and 
Other Hispanic males is not statistically significant. 

1 1 The Census Bureau defines a Hispanic household as one in which 
the householder is Hispanic. The term householder refers to the 
person (or one of the persons) in whose name the housing unit is 
owned or rented (maintained), or if there is no such person, any adult 
member, excluding roomers, boarders, or paid employees. A house- 
hold comprises the person or persons who occupy a housing unit. 
Although a large majority of households contain families, many do not. 

12 The 1990 Census recorded 6,001,718 Hispanic households, a 
difference of 218,000 from the March 1991 CPS figure. 

1 3 Two major categories of households are identified by the Census 
Bureau: family and nonfamily. A family household requires the pres- 
ence of at least two related persons: the householder and one or more 
additional family members related to the householder through birth, 
marriage, or adoption. Family households can also contain persons 
who are not family members. A nonfamily household is composed of 
a householder who either lives alone or exclusively with persons who 
are not related to the householder. See Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the C6r*»us, Current Population Reports. Series P-20, No. 
432, "Households, Families, Marital Status and Living Arrangements: 
March 1988 (Advance Report). Finally, the difference between the 
percent increase in Hispanic family and nonfamily households is not 
statistically significant. 
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Figure 1 . 
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Figure 2. 

Male Labor Force Participation 
Rates: March 1991 

(In percent) 
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There are possible alternative definitions of Hispanic 
households. For example, in March 1 991 there were 6.8 
'nillion households in which either the householder or 
the spouse was Hispanic. In addition, there were about 
7.1 million households with at least one Hispanic mem- 
ber age 14 and over. 

Household Composition. In March 1991, the house- 
holder was of Mexican origin in the majority of Hispanic 
households (58 percent). Among the rest of Hispanic 
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households about 1 3 percent were maintained by per- 
sons of Central and South American origin, 13 percent 
Puerto Rican, 7 percent Cuban, and 9 percent Other 
Hispanic (table 3). 

Hispanic households were more likely to contain 
families than were non-Hispanic households. In March 
1991, 80 percent of Hispanic households were family 
households compared to 70 percent of non-Hispanic 
households. Conversely, 20 percent of Hispanic house- 
holds were maintained by a person living alone or with 
nonrelatives only, compared to 30 percent of non- 
Hispanic households (table 3). 
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Household Size. The average size of Hispanic house- 
holds (3.48 persons) in March 1991, was larger than 
that of non-Hispanic households (2.58 persons). About 
12 percent of Hispanic households had six or more 
members compared with 3 percent of non-Hispanic 
households. Among the subgroups, Mexican house- 
holds had the highest proportion of these large house- 
holds (15 percent). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES 

Family Composition. In March 1991, there were 66 
million families in the United States, of which 8 percent 
were Hispanic. The composition and size of Hispanic 
families in March 1991 was different than that of non- 
Hispanic families. About 69 percent of Hispanic families 
were married-couple families, compared to about 79 
percent of non-Hispanic families. Families maintained 
by a female householder with no husband present were 
24 percent of all Hispanic families, compared to 16 
percent of non-Hispanic families. Families maintained 
by a male with no wife present were about 7 percent of 
Hispanic and about 4 percent of non-Hispanic families. 
Among the Hispanic subgroups, families of Puerto Rican 
origin were the least likely to be maintained by a married 
couple (52 percent) and the most likely to be maintained 
by a woman with no husband present (43 percent) 
(table 4). 



Family size. In March 1991, Hispanic families on the 
average were larger than non-Hispanic families (3.80 
persons and 3.13 persons, respectively). About 29 
percent of Hispanic families had five or more members 
compared to about half of that proportion (13 percent) 
for non-Hispanic families. Among the subgroups, Mexi- 
can families had the highest proportion of families with 
five or more members (34 percent). About one of every 
six Mexican families had six or more members (table 4). 

INCOME AND EARNINGS 

Aggregate Hispanic Household Income. 14 The aggre- 
gate before tax money income of all Hispanic house- 
holds has increased significantly since 1982, even after 
adjusting for the increase in the cost of living during the 
period. The 1990 total aggregate income of Hispanic 
households was $173 billion, an increase of 67 percent 
from the 1982 total of $104 billion. The aggregate 
income of Hispanic households in 1990 was about 5 
percent of the United States total income figure of $3.5 
trillion. 



14 The 1982, after-tax estimates include the effect of federal and 
State income taxes, payroll taxes, and property taxes. The 1990 
estimates include the effect of Federal and State income taxes and 
payroll taxes only. 



Figure 3. 

Aggregate Hispanic Household Income: 
1982-1990 

(Billions of 1990 dollars) 



Total income 
After tax income 
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The after tax aggregate income of Hispanic house- 
holds has also increased significantly within the past 
eight years. In 1990, the Hispanic after tax income 
totaled $144 billion, as compared to $85 billion in 1982, 
for an increase of about 70 percent during the period. 
The after tax aggregate income of Hispanic households 
in 1 990 was about 5 percent of the United States total of 
$2.8 trillion. 

In contrast to the substantial increase in the before 
and after tax aggregate income of Hispanic households, 
the aggregate income of non-Hispanic households has 
grown by a more modest rate since 1 982. The aggre- 
gate household income of the non-Hispanic population 
has increased by 26 percent from $2.7 trillion in 1 982 to 
$3.3 trillion in 1990, while the aggregate after tax 
increase has increased by 28 percent from $2.1 trillion 
in 1 982 to $2.6 trillion in 1 990 (see table B and figure 3). 

Household Income. The median Hispanic household 
income (before taxes) was higher in 1 990 than in 1 982 



after adjusting for the increase in the cost of living 
during the period (table A). 16 Nevertheless, Hispanic 
households tend to have lower incomes than non- 
Hispanic households. In 1 990, the median money income 
of Hispanic households was $22,300 compared to 
$30,500 for non-Hispanic households. Among the His- 
panic subgroups, Puerto Ricans had the lowest median 
household income of $16,200 in 1990 (table 3). 

An analysis of the income distribution shows that the 
proportion of Hispanic households with incomes of 
$50,000 or more (1 3.4 percent) in 1 990 was higher than 
in 1 982 (1 0.6 percent). By comparison, the proportion of 
Hispanic households with incomes below $1 0,000 was 
less in 1990 than in 1982 (21.1 percent compared with 
24.0 percent) (table A). 



15 ln 1982. Hispanic household median income was $20,557 
± $893. expressed in 1990 dollars, compared to $22,330 ± $694 m 
1990. 



Table B: Aggregate Household Income: Total Income, After Taxes Income, and Taxes Paid for Hispanic, 
Non-Hlspanlc and Total Population 1982 to 1990 

(Households as of March of the following year. Figures are all in 1 990 current dollars) 





Total 


After Taxes 


Taxes Paid 


Year 


Value 
(billions) 


Standard 
Error 
(billions) 


Value 
(billions) 


Standard 
Error 
(billions) 


Value 
(billions) 


Standard 
Error 
(billions) 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 
















103.6 


2.5 


84.6 


1.9 


19 0 


0.6 




110.0 


2.5 


91.3 




18.7 


06 




129.8 


3.0 


106.6 




23.2 


07 




138.2 


2.9 


113.5 


c. 


24.7 


07 




148.8 


3.1 


122.5 


3.2 


26.2 


07 




159.7 


3.5 


132.2 


3.6 


27.5 


09 




168.2 


3.9 


139.0 


4.0 


29.2 


1 0 




174.0 


3.4 


144.4 


3.5 


296 


07 




173.1 


3.4 


i44.1 


3.4 


29.0 


06 


NON-HISPANIC ORIGIN 
















2.659.3 


13.1 


2.064 2 


94 


595 1 


37 




2,736.9 


13.3 


2.150.4 


97 


586 5 


36 




2,868.6 


15.0 


2,247.6 


11.0 


621 0 


40 




2,984.9 


16.1 


2.319.8 


11.6 


665.1 


4 5 




3,1 19.2 


17.1 


2,451.8 


1 7.8 


667.4 


40 




3.225.0 


17.7 


2,557.3 


18.3 


667 7 


4 7 




3.309.6 


19.7 


2.624.3 


?0.3 


6852 


49 




3.407.2 


18.5 


2.677.0 


192 


730.2 


50 




3,342.7 


18.3 


2,640.9 


18.7 


7018 


42 


TOTAL POPULATION 














2,762.9 


12.9 


2,148.8 


9.2 


614 1 


37 




2,846.8 


13.1 


2.241.6 


95 


605.2 


36 




2.998.4 


14.7 


2,354.3 


10.8 


644 1 


39 




3.123.1 


15.8 


2.433.3 


11.4 


689.8 


4 4 




3.267.9 


168 


2,574.3 


17.5 


6936 


4 8 


1987 


3.384.7 


17.3 


2,689 5 


17.9 


695 2 


46 




3,477.8 


193 


2,763.3 


19 9 


714 4 


48 




3,581.2 


18.2 


2,821 4 


188 


759.8 


50 


1990 


3.515.8 


179 


2.785.0 


184 


730 8 


4 1 



o 
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The disparity in household income between the His- 
panic and non-Hispanic populations is also apparent in 
me income distribution for each group. For example, 
about 21 percent of Hispanic households had incomes 
below $10,000 in 1990, compared to 15 percent of 
non-Hispanic households. Conversely, about 13 per- 
cent of Hispanic households as compared to 25 percent 
of non-Hispanic households had incomes of $50,000 or 
more in 1990. The number of Hispanic households with 
incomes of $50,000 or more were about 4 percent of all 
such households, while Hispanic households with incomes 
of $10,000 or less were about 9 percent of these 
households (table 3). 

Family Income. The median income of Hispanic fami- 
lies ($23,400) was about 64 percent of the median of 
non-Hispanic families ($36,300). Among Hispanh sub- 
groups, family incomes varied from $18,000 for Puerto 
Rican and $23,200 for Mexican to $31,400 for Cuban 
origin families. Hispanic family income in 1990, after 
adjusting for the increase in the cost of living during the 
period, was not significantly higher than it was in 1982 
(table A). 16 



16 ln 1982, Hispanic family median income was $21,978 ♦ $923, 
expressed in 1990 dollars, compared to $23,431 + $1,022. 



The proportion of Hispanic families with incomes of 
$50,000 or more increased from about 12 percent in 
1982 to about 15 percent in 1990. The proportion of 
Hispanic families with incomes below $10,000 was 
approximately 20 percent in 1 982 as compared to about 
19 percent in 1990, the difference in these figures, 
however, is not statistically significant (table A). 

The family income distribution of Hispanics vaiied by 
Hispanic subgroup in 1990. The proportion of Puerto 
Rican origin families earning less than $10,000 in 1990 
(34 percent) was the most of any Hispanic subgroup. 
Proportionately more Cuban families had incomes of 
$50,000 or more than did the Mexican origin families 
(table 4). 

Earnings of Persons. 17 Hispanics, 15 years of age and 
older with earnings in 1990, tended to have lower 
earnings than did non-Hispanics. The median earnings 
of Hispanic men in 1990 ($14,100) was about 64 
percent that of non-r Hispanic men ($22,200), while the 
median earnings of Hispanic women ($10,100) was 
about 81 percent that of non-Hispanic women ($12,400). 



17 Earnings in this report are calculated for all civilian workers 15 
years old and over and not for year-round, full-time workers (see 
Appendix A for definitions). Some of the differences in earnings noted 
among groups may be effected by differences in the number of weeks 
and hours worked. 



Figure 4. 

Poverty Rate of Persona 18 Years 
of Age and Under: March 1990 

(In percent) 
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The differences in earnings between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanics can be further examined by comparing 
the distribution of the earnings. In March 1 991 , about 77 
percent of Hispanic males earned less than $25,000 a 
year, compared to 55 percent for non-Hispanic males. 
About 4 percent of Hispanic males had earnings of 
$50,000 or more as compared to about 13 percent of 
non-Hispanic males. Among women with earnings, 50 
percent of Hispanic and about 41 percent of non- 
Hispanic women had earnings of less than $10,000. 
About 12 percent of Hispanic women reported earnings 
of $25,000 or more in 1 990 compared to 20 percent of 
non-Hispanic women (table 2). 

POVERT v 

Family Poverty. Hispanic families are more likely to be 
in poverty than non-Hispanic families. Based on 1990 
income figures, 25 percent of Hispanic famil'es fell 
below the poverty level, as compared to 9.5 percent of 
non-Hispanic families. In 1990, 17 percent of Hispanic 
families in poverty were maintained by persons 65 years 
of age and older compared to 5.9 percent of non- 
hispanic families in poverty. About half, (48.3 percent) of 
Hispanic families in poverty were maintained by females 
without a husband present, compared to 31 .7 percent of 
non-Hispanic families in poverty. 

Among subgroups, families of Puerto Rican origin 
were the most likely to be in poverty in 1990 (37.5 
percent). The high poverty rate among the Puerto Rican 
families may be related, at least in part, to a high 
proportion of families maintained by females without a 



spouse present. In 1990, about two-thirds (64.4 percent) 
of the Puerto Rican families maintained by a female 
without a spouse present were in poverty (table 4). 

Persons below poverty. About 28.1 percent of His- 
panic persons In the United States were living in poverty 
in 1990. In comparison, 12.1 percent of non-Hispanics 
ware living in poverty. One in every six persons (17.9 
percent) living in poverty were of Hispanic origin. About 
half of all Hispanic persons in poverty were children 
under 18 years (47.7 percent); a similar percentage 
were between the ages of 18 to 64 years (48.2 percent), 
while about 4.1 percent were 65 years old and over. 

Children below poverty. Over one third (38.4 percent) 
of Hispanic children were living in poverty in 1990 as 
compared to about one fifth (18.3 percent) of non- 
Hispanic children. Among the subgroups, the highest 
rate of child poverty was reported for children of Puerto 
Rican origin, with about one half (56.7 percent) living in 
poverty. The poverty rate of children of Mexican, Central 
and South American and Other Hispanic origin were 
about 36 percent each ffigure 4). 18 The proportion of 
Cuban origin children in poverty was 31 percent. 19 
Finally, Hispanic children represented 21 percent of all 
children living in poverty but only 11 percent of all 
children in the United States. 



18 The difference between t ie poverty rates of children of Mexican, 
Central and South Americans, and Other Hispanics is not statistically 
significant. 

"The difference between Cuban. Central and South American. 
Mexican, and Other Hispanic children in poverty is not statistically 
significant. 
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Table 1. Selected Social Characteristics of All Persons and Hispanic Persons, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991 

(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total population 



Estimate 



AGE 

Total 

Percent 

Under 5 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 2° years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 to 69 years 

70 to 74 years 

75 to 79 years 

80 to 64 years 

85 years and over . . 

16 years and over . . 
1 8 years and over . . 

21 years and over . . 

55 years and over . . 
65 years and over . 
75 years and over . 

Median age (years) 
SEX 



Percent 

Male 

Female 



MARITAL STATUS 

Total, 15 years and over 

Percent 

Never marred 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Total, 25 years and over — 
Percent completed— 
Less than 5 years of school — 
4 years of high school or more. 
4 years of college or more 

Total, 25 to 34 years 

Percent completed— 
Less than 5 years of school . . . 
4 years of high school or more. 
4 years of college or more. . . . 

Total. 35 years and over 

Percent completed— 
Less than 5 years of school . . . 
4 years of high school or more. 
4 years of college or more — 



248,886 
100.0 
7.8 
7.4 
7.1 
6.8 
7.2 
8.3 
8.9 
8.2 
7.3 
5.7 
4.6 
4.3 
4.3 
4.1 
3.3 
2.3 
1.5 
1.0 

76.4 
73.8 
69.6 

20.7 
12.1 
4.8 

33.0 



100.0 
48.7 
51.3 



193,519 
100.0 
26.5 
58.3 
7.1 
8.2 



158.694 

2.4 
78.4 
21.4 

42.905 



1.1 
86.1 
23.7 

1 5,789 



One 
standard 
error 



2.9 
756 
20.6 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
0.24 
0.27 
0.14 
0.15 



(X) 

0.06 
0.16 
0.16 

(X) 

008 
0.27 
033 

(X) 

008 

0.20 
0.19 



Hispanic-origin 


Non-Hispanic 






population 


population 


Mexican origin 




One 




une 








standard 




eta nHarH 

sianoaru 




91CII NJCU u 


Estimate 


error 


csumaie 


error 


pQtimato 
tain I laio 


Of 1 wl 


21,437 


(X) 


227,448 


(X) 


13,421 


111 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


11.1 


(X) 


7.4 


(X) 


11.9 


0.45 


9.6 


(X) 


7.2 


(X) 


10.7 


0.43 


9.1 


(X) 


6.9 


(X) 


9.4 


0.41 


n c 


w 


0.0 


iM\ 
\A) 


U 1 


0.40 


9 5 


(X) 


7.0 


(X) 


10.4 


0.43 


Q Q 


(X) 


8.2 


(X) 


10.2 


0.42 


9.8 


(X) 


8.8 


(X) 


9.6 


0.41 


7.5 


(X) 


8.3 


(X) 


6.6 


0.35 


6.2 


(X) 


7.5 


(X) 


5.8 


0.33 


4.4 


(X) 


5.8 


(X) 


4.1 


0.28 


3.7 


(X) 


4.7 


(X) 


3.0 




3.1 


(X) 


4.4 


(X) 


2.5 


0.22 


7 7 


(XI 


4.4 


(X) 


2.4 


0.21 


2.1 


(X) 


4.3 


(X) 


1.9 


0.19 


1.4 


(X) 


3.4 


(X) 


1.1 


0.15 


0.9 


(X) 


2.5 


(X) 


0.7 


0.12 


0.5 


(X) 


1.5 


(X) 


0.5 


0.10 


0.2 


(X) 


1.0 


(X) 


0.1 


0,05 


*e.5 


(X) 


77.2 


(X) 


66.3 


0.66 


CC 4 

OS. 1 




7 A f\ 


(XI 


62.6 


0.68 


OU.U 


W 


(U.J 


(XI 


57.0 


0.69 


10.9 


(X) 


21.6 


(X) 


9.3 


0.41 


5.1 


(X) 


12.8 


(X) 


4.4 


0.29 


1.7 


(X) 


5.1 


(X) 


1.3 


0.16 


26.2 


(X) 


33.8 


(X) 


24.3 


0.35 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 






48.6 


(X) 


51.2 


0.70 


AQ A 




51.4 


(X) 


48.8 


0.70 


15.061 


(X) 


178,459 


(X) 


9,131 


116 


1 nn n 




100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 




1 00 


26.0 


0.25 


32.7 


1.56 


56.7 


1.28 


58.4 


0.28 


57.7 


1.64 


4.0 


0.51 


7.3 


0.15 


3.6 


0.62 


6.8 


O.DO 


O.J 


U. 1 o 


f, fl 


0.79 


11,208 


(X) 


1 47,486 


(X) 


6.518 


108 


12.5 


0.58 


1.6 


0.05 


15.9 


0.84 


51.3 


0.87 


80.5 


0.16 


43.6 


1.14 


9.7 


0.52 


22.3 


0.17 


6.2 


0.55 


4.219 


(X) 


38.686 


(X) 


2.658 


78 


6.9 


0.72 


05 


0.05 


8 4 


1.00 


57.8 


1.41 


89.2 


02S 


i 50.5 


1.79 


10.0 


0.86 


252 


0.3 b 


7.4 


0.94 


6,988 


(X) 


108.801 


(X) 


3.860 


91 


159 


0.81 


2.0 


0.07 


21.0 


1.21 


47 4 


111 


77 4 


0.20 


38.8 


1.45 


9.5 


0.65 


21 3 


0.20 


5.4 


0.67 
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Table 1 . Selected Social Characteristics of All Persons and Hispanic Persons, by Type of 
March 1991— Continued 



(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Puerto Rican origin 


Cuban origin 


Central and South 
American origin 


Other Hispanic origin 


Estimate 


error 


pQtimAtA 


\JTiQ 
Standard 

error 




One 
sianoaro 


C c ti m a to 

cbiirnaiu 


One 
standard 
error 


AGE 


















Tntol 


2,362 


74 


1,055 


51 


2,951 


81 


1,628 


63 


Porront 


1 00.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


I InHor ^ uq Ore 


1 1.0 


1 .04 


5.6 


1.15 


10.8 


0.92 


8.5 


1.12 




9.3 


0.96 


4.5 


1 .04 


7.9 


0.80 


7.5 


1.06 


1 C\ tr> 1 A uoflrc 


1 U. 7 


1 .03 


4.1 


0.99 


9.0 


0.85 


7.4 


1.05 


1 trt 1 Q uoOrC 


6.6 


0 93 


5.3 


1 1? 


7 0 

I .u 


0 7fi 
U. / D 


0.0 


1 19 

1 . 1 O 


trt 5il uaorc 


7.4 


0.87 


6.2 


1.20 


9.2 


0.86 


7.4 


1.05 


tn n Q uoorC 


6.9 


0.94 


6.2 


1.37 


10.6 


0.92 


8.7 


1.13 


30 to 34 years 


9.3 


0.96 


8.8 


1.41 


11.5 


0.95 


9.3 


1.17 


35 to 39 years 


9.2 


0.96 


8.3 


1.38 


9.0 


0.85 


8.5 


1.12 


40 to 44 years 


6.1 


0.80 


7.0 


1.27 


7.3 


0.77 


6.9 


1.02 


45 to 49 years 


5.0 


0.73 


4.8 


1.07 


5.3 


0.66 


4.7 


0.85 


50 to 54 years 


Q Q 


U.b4 


Q "7 

0.7 


A A * 

1 .41 


4.1 


0.59 


4.8 


0.86 




3.7 


0.63 


6.4 


1.22 


3.3 


0.53 


4.2 


0.80 




2.2 


0.49 


7.3 


1.30 


2.1 


0.43 


4.4 


0.83 






U.4o 


A "7 


1 .06 


4 A 

i .4 


0.35 


3.0 


0.69 


70 to 74 years 


1.5 


0.40 


4.1 


0.99 


0.7 


0.25 


3.1 




75 to 79 years 


0.7 


0.27 


3.1 


0.87 


0 5 


0.22 


1.7 




RO tn A4 vRAr<? 


0.5 


0.23 


1.8 


0.66 


0.2 


0.13 


0.7 


0.33 


85 years and over 


0.3 


0.19 


1.0 


0.51 


0.2 


0.12 


0.6 


0.30 


1 6 years and over 


66.3 


1.57 


85.3 


1.76 


70.8 


1.36 


74.8 


1.74 


18 years and over 


Oo.o 


1 .bU 


on q 


1 .OO 


bo.1 


1 .3y 


70.8 


1 .82 




£Q 1 

09. 1 


1 .Do 


7Q 9 






1 .4o 


OO.O 


1.89 


55 years and over 


10.6 


1.02 


26.4 


2.25 


6.4 


0.83 


17.6 


1.53 


65 years and over 


4.7 


0.70 


14.7 


1.76 


3.0 


0.51 


9.0 


1.15 


75 years and over 


1.5 


0.40 


6.0 


1.18 


0.9 


0.28 


2.9 


0.68 


Median age(years) 


26.7 


0.90 


39.3 


1.78 


27.9 


0.65 


31.0 


1.13 


SEX 


















Percent 


100.0 




100 0 

■ vv.v 


(X) 
l A J 


1 00 0 
1 uu.u 




1 on o 

1 uu.u 


l A J 


Mala 


47 3 


1 fifi 
l .v)v) 


RO 7 


9 AQ 


AQ 9 
4O.0 


1 AQ 


AR Q 


i 


Female 


7 




3 


9 AQ 


m 7 

31./ 


1 AQ 


O 1 . 1 


£.U1 


MARITAL STATUS 




















1,641 


63 


905 


46 


2,137 


71 


1 ,247 


55 


Percent 


100 0 




100 0 


l A J 


1 00 0 
1 uu.u 




1 on o 

1 uu.u 


l A i 


Never married 


35.6 


3 76 


22.4 


4.41 






31 1 


4 17 


Married 


51.1 


3.93 


61.6 


5.14 


55.6 


3.42 


54.1 


4.49 


Widowed 


4.4 


1.62 


7.6 


2.81 


3.8 


1.31 


4.0 


1.77 


Divorced 


8.9 


2.24 


8.3 


2.91 


5.7 


1.60 


10.7 


2.79 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


















Total, 25 years and over 


1,261 


56 


784 


44 


1,658 


63 


986 


50 


Percent completed— 


















Less than 5 years of school 


8.4 


1.45 


7.7 


1.76 


6.9 


1.29 


5.6 


1.35 


4 years of high school or more 


58.0 


2.57 


61.0 


3.22 


60.4 


2.22 


71.1 


2.67 




10.1 


1.57 


18.5 


2.57 


15.1 


1.63 


16.2 


2.17 


Total, 25 to 34 years 


433 


33 


181 


22 


654 


41 


294 


28 


Percent completed— 


















Less than 5 years of school 


3.2 


1.57 


06 


1.02 


7.0 


1.85 


1.7 


1.40 


4 years of high school or more 


71.8 


4.00 


77.9 


5.71 


62.4 


3.51 


80.3 


4.30 


4 years of college or more 


11.5 


2.84 


20.4 


5.55 


13.9 


2.50 


16.7 


4.02 


Total, 35 years and over 


829 


46 


604 


39 


1.004 


50 


692 


42 


Percent completed— 


















Less than 5 years of school 


11.0 


2.01 


9.8 


2.24 


10.1 


1.76 


7.2 


1.82 


4 years of high school or more 


50.5 


3.21 


55.8 


3.74 


59.1 


2.87 


67.2 


3.30 


4 years of college or more 


9.3 | 


1.87 


17.9 


2.89 


15.9 


2.14 


16.0 


2.58 



X Not applicable. 
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Table 2. Selected Economic Characteristic of All Persons and Hispanic Persons, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991 

(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total population 



Estimate 



One 
standard 
error 



Hispanic-origin 
population 



Estimate 



One 
standard 
error 



Non-Hi9panic 
population 



Estimate 



One 
standard 
error 



Mexican origin 



Estimate 



LABOR FORCE STATUS 1 



Total, 16 years and over — 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Males, 16 years and over — 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Females, 16 years and over. . 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



OCCUPATION 1 



Employed males, 16 years and over — 

Percent 

Managerial and professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative support 

Service occupations 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 



Employed females, 16 years and over. 

Percent 

Managerial and professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative support 

Service occupations 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 



EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN 1990 2 



Males with earnings . . 

Percent 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 or more 

Median earnings(dollars). 



Females with earnings 

Percent 

Less than $10,000 

510,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 or more 

Median earnings(dollars). . 



ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1990 

Total persons for whom poverty status 

is determined 

Less than 18 years ^'d 

18-64 years old 

65 years old and over 



190,216 
124,074 
65.2 
7.2 

91,159 
67,701 
74.3 
8.1 

99,057 
56,373 
56.9 
6.1 



62.246 
100.0 
26.3 
20.5 
10.4 
4.1 
18.8 
19.9 

52,941 
100.0 
27.2 
44.1 
17.6 
0.9 
2.2 
8.1 



71,463 
100.0 
24.1 
32.2 
31.9 
11 8 

21.53e 

61,645 
100.0 
41.5 
3*0 
17.4 
2.1 
12.239 



248,644 
65,048 

153,503 
30,093 



(X) 
305 
0.17 
0.11 

(X) 
382 
0.21 
0.16 

(X) 
201 
0.21 
0.15 



211 
(X) 
0.26 
0.24 
0.18 
0.12 
0.23 
0.23 

204 
(X) 
0.26 
0.29 
0.22 
0.06 
0.09 
0.16 



316 
(X) 
0.24 
0.26 
0.26 
0.18 
103 

306 
(X) 
0.30 
0.29 
0.23 
0.09 
76 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



14,688 
9,505 
64.7 
10.0 

7.C 

5,7 1f 
78.2 
10.6 

7,378 
3,791 
51 4 

9.2 



5,109 
100.0 
11.4 
15.1 
17.1 
8.6 
18.7 
29.1 

3.441 
100.0 
15.8 
39.8 
26.2 
1.2 
3.0 
14.0 



5,860 
100.0 
33.3 
43.4 
19.5 
3.9 
14,141 

4,095 
100.0 
49.5 
386 
11.1 
0.9 
10,099 



21.405 
7,457 

12,857 
1,091 



(X) 
88 

0.62 
0.51 

(X) 
49 
0.71 
0.67 

(X) 
57 
0.79 
0.77 



55 
(X) 
0.65 
0.73 
0.77 
0.57 
0.80 
0.93 

57 
(X) 
0.84 
1.13 
1.02 
0.26 
0.39 
0.80 



94 
(X) 
0.99 
1.04 
0.83 
0.40 
363 

87 
(X) 
1.25 
1.22 
0.79 
0.23 
290 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



175,528 
114,569 
65.3 
6.9 

83,849 
61.986 
73.9 
7.8 

91,679 
52,583 
57.4 
5.9 



57,137 
100.0 
27.6 
21.0 
9.8 
3.7 
18.8 
19.1 

49,500 
100.0 
28.0 
44 3 
17.0 
0.9 
2.1 
7.6 



65,603 
100.0 
23.3 
31.2 
33.0 
12.5 

22,207 

57,550 
100.0 
41.0 
39.0 
17.8 
2.2 
12,438 



227,238 
57,592 

140,646 
29,00."* 



(X) 
318 
0.18 
0.12 

(X) 
212 
0.22 
0.17 

(X) 
204 

0.22 
0.16 



219 
(X) 
0.27 
0.25 
0.18 
0.12 
0.24 
0.24 

205 
(X) 
0.27 
0.30 
0.23 
0.06 
0.09 
0.16 



310 
(X) 
0.25 
0.27 
0.28 
0.19 
108 

300 
(X) 
0.31 
0.31 
0.24 
0.09 
80 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



8,900 
5,839 
65.6 
10.7 

4,601 
3,663 
79.6 
11.7 

4,299 
2.176 
50.6 
9.2 



3,236 
100.0 
8.9 
13.0 
15.0 
12.2 
18.8 
32.1 

1,976 
100.0 
14.1 
38.9 
26.9 
2.0 
32 
14.9 



3.749 
100.0 
36.2 
43.7 
17.4 
2.7 
12.894 

2,382 
100.0 
52.8 
37.4 
9.4 
04 
9,286 



1 3,403 
4,999 
7,817 
588 



111 
100 
113 
39 



9 

ERLC 



18 
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Table 2. Selected Econom'c Characteristics of All Persons and Hispanic Persons, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991— Continued 



(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Total population 


Hispanic-origin 
population 


Non-Hispanic 
population 


Mexican origin 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


On© 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


BELOW POVERTY LEVEL IN 1990 


















Total persons 3 


33,585 


523 


6,006 


200 


"7,578 


481 


3,764 


171 


Percent below poverty level 4 


13.5 


0.21 


26.1 


0.95 


12.1 


0.21 


28.1 


1.20 


Less than 18 years old 


20.6 


0.49 


38.4 


1.74 


18.3 


0.50 


36.3 


2.10 


18-64 years old 


10.7 


0.24 


22.f 


1.14 


9.7 


0.24 


23.2 


1.47 


65 years old and over 


12.2 


0.58 


22.5 


3.89 


11.8 


0.58 


23.1 


5.36 


Percent 5 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Less than 18 years old 


40.0 


0.82 


47.7 


1.99 


38.3 


0.90 


48.3 


2.51 


18-64 years old 


49.1 


0.84 


48.2 


1.99 


49.3 


0.93 


48.1 


2.51 


65 years old and over 


10.9 


0.52 


4.1 


0.79 


12.4 


0.61 


3.6 


0.94 



19 



Table 2. Selected Economic Characteristics of All Persona and Hispanic Persons, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991— Continued 

(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



LABOR FORCE STATUS 1 



Total, 16 years and over — 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Males, 16 years and over. . . . 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



Females, 16 years and over . . 

In civilian labor force 

Percent in civilian labor force. 
Percent unemployed 



OCCUPATION 1 

Employed males, 16 years and over — 

Percent 

Managerial and professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative support 

Service occupations 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 



Employed females, 16 years and over. . . 

Percent 

Managerial and professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative support 

Service occupations 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 

EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN 1990 2 



Males with earnings . . 

Percent 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 or more 

Median earnings(doilars). 



Females with earnings 

Percent. 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 or more 

Median earnings(dollars) 

ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1990 



Total persons for whom poverty status 

is determined 

Less than 18 years old 

18-64 years old ■ 

65 years old and over 



Puerto Rican origin 



Cuban origin 



Central and South 
American origin 



Other Hispanic origin 





One 




One 




One 




Une 




standard 




standard 




3tandard 




standard 


.timate 


error 


Estimate 


error 


Estimate 


error 


tsumaie 


error 


1,580 


62 


900 


48 


2,089 


70 


1.218 


55 


835 


46 


577 


38 


1,468 


60 


786 


45 


52.0 


2.03 


64.1 


2.59 


70.3 


1.62 


64.5 


2.22 


10.3 


1.73 


6.4 


1.68 


10.3 


1.30 


6.9 


1.48 


by4 


A 1 
4 1 


A A ft 
440 


00 




4Q 


575 


38 


4D l 


o4 


007 
Od f 


OQ 


R97 


45 


427 


33 


CO A 


O OM 


79 9 


9 9Q 


fl/A P 


1.87 


74.3 


2.95 


11.9 


2.48 


5.2 


2.02 


9.9 


1.70 


5.4 


1.80 


QQ7 


A3 


■♦34 


99 
00 


1 DQfi 


51 


643 


40 


O f 4 


9 1 
O 1 


ocn 


oc 

£3 


R91 


39 


359 


30 


AO O 

4d.d 


£.00 


cc 1 
33.1 


9 7fl 


CV fi 


2.42 


55.8 


3.17 


Q O 

b.o 


d.OO 


o.u 


O AO 


1 n n 
1 u.o 


p na 


8.4 


2.40 


406 


32 


310 


28 


753 


43 


A f> A 

404 


3d 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


11.8 


2.59 


21 .6 


0.79 


\d.f 


1 Q7 

1 .y f 


on c 


9 Oft 


21.2 


3.28 


21.9 


3.81 


17.0 


2.22 


16.3 


2.98 




O OQ 


1 1 .y 


O Qft 


or n 


0 


17.1 


3.03 


O ^ 


1 1 Q 

1.10 


1 n 

1 .u 


n on 


9 1 


1.02 


2.2 


1.19 


17.2 


0 c\a 

O.U4 


00 ft 


0.03 


1fl 1 


P P7 


18.1 


3.10 


OC A 

^b.4 


Q £A 
0.34 


on ft 


9 70 
O.I c. 


09 1 


P 49 


25.7 


3.52 


343 


29 


230 


24 


564 


37 


329 


29 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


21.6 


3.60 


20.0 


4.27 


14.5 


2.40 


19.8 


3.55 


4 f.d 


A OC 


en A 


C 9vl 
3. 04 


90 9 


9 19 


42.9 


4.42 


1 b.O 


Q 01 


1 ft C 
I D.3 


9 Q7 


94 Q 


3.25 


24.0 


3.81 


0.0 


n a "7 

U.4 A 






n 0 


n PQ 


0.3 


0.49 


2.0 


1 00 

I .od 


O ft 


1 7n 

1 . f u 


0 7 


1 m 


2.7 


1.46 


12.2 


O 0"7 


1 1 . f 


9 vlA 
0.4*» 


mo 


P 45 


10.3 


2.72 


478 


35 


340 


29 


848 


45 


446 


33 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


26.5 


3.27 


25.5 


3.83 


32.6 


2.61 


22.7 


3.21 


41 .0 


3.64 


45.5 


A OQ 
4.00 


AA 9 
44.0 


O 7ft 


AO P 


3.76 


28.1 


3 33 


22.2 


J. 65 


1 Q 7 

10./ 


0 17 


07 P 


9 41 


4.4 


1.52 


6.8 


001 
d d 1 


A C 
4.3 


1.13 


Q Q 


P PQ 


18,193 


972 


17.455 


1.449 


14,026 


771 


18,969 


1.271 


412 


32 


251 


25 


673 


41 


377 


31 


too.o 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


44.1 


3.96 


36.1 


4.91 


50.1 


3.12 


42.6 


4.12 


39-1 


3.89 


44.4 


5.08 


38.9 


3.04 


406 


4.10 


15.2 


2.86 


17.4 


3.88 


9.9 


1.86 


15.1 


2.99 


1.7 


1.03 


2.0 


1.43 


1.2 


0.68 


1.6 


1.04 


11.702 


1,516 


12,904 


1,635 


9.981 


605 


11.582 


1,037 


2.380 


74 


055 


51 


2,941 


81 


1,626 


63 


872 


47 


181 


22 


932 


48 


473 


35 


1,397 


58 


718 


43 


1.918 


68 


1,007 


50 


112 


17 


155 


20 


90 


15 


146 


20 



ERIC 



20 



15 




Table 2. Selected Economic Characteristics of All Persons and Hispanic Persons, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991— Continued 

(For the United States. Numbers •* 



Vynar Q ,I9riSI!C 


Puerto Rican origin 


Cuban origin 


Central and South 
American origin 


Other Hispanic origin 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


Cne 
standard 
error 


BELOW POVERTY LEVEL IN 1990 


















Total persons 3 


066 


93 


178 


41 


748 


83 


350 


57 


Percent below poverty level 4 


40.6 


3.10 


16.9 


3.56 


25.4 


2.48 


21.5 


3.14 


Less than 1 8 years old 


56.7 


5.17 


31.0 


10.58 


35.2 


4.82 


35.9 


6.80 


18-64 years old 


31.2 


3.82 


12.0 


3.74 


21.1 


2.87 


15.6 


3.53 


65 years old and over 


31.7 


13.57 


23.1 


10.42 


16.5 


12.06 


15.9 


9.32 


Percent 5 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Less than 18 years old 


51.2 


4.96 


31.5 


10.72 


43.9 


5.59 


48.5 


8.23 


18-64 years old 


45.2 


4.94 


48.4 


11.53 


54.2 


5.62 


44.9 


8.19 


65 years old and over 


3.7 


1.86 


20.1 


9.25 


2.0 


1.57 


6.6 


4.10 



• Represents zero or rounds to zero. B Base too small to show derived measures. (X) Not applicable. 

'Data on labor force status and occupation groups shown in this report reflect characteristics of the population for March 1991 and are not 
adjusted for seasonal change. Data released by the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, may not agree entirely with data shown in 
this report due to differences in methodological procedures and seasonal adjustment of the data. 

2 For civilian persons 1 5 years old and over. 

3 Excludes unrelated individuals less than 15 years of age. 

■"Percentages based on persons (for whom poverty status is determined) with specified characteristics and of specified origin. 
^Percent of all persons below the poverty level in 1 990. 
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Table 3. Selected Characteristics of All Households and Hispanic Households, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991 

(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 







Hispanic-origin 


Non-Hispanic 


Mexican 


Total population 


population 


population 




One 




One 




une 






standard 




standard 




standard 




•stimate 


error 


Estimate 


error 




error 


Pctim Atp 


94,312 


269 


6,220 


63 


qq noQ 


070 


O.OU4 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


1 UU.U 


W 


100.0 


70.3 


0.20 


80.1 


0.66 


69.6 


0.21 


81 7 


55.3 


0.22 


00.0 


n do 

U.O 3 


oo.o 


n 0*3 


60.0 


^ 1 

O. I 


n nfl 


5.5 


0.38 


2.9 


0.08 


6.1 


11.9 


0.15 


19.1 


0.65 


11.4 


0.15 


15.6 


29.7 


0.20 


19.9 


0.66 


30.4 


0.21 


1 O.O 


12.9 


0.15 


10.8 


0.51 


13.0 


0.16 




16.8 


0.17 


9.1 


0.48 


17.3 


0.18 


7.9 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


74.0 


0.20 


91.8 


0.46 


72.8 


0.21 


yu.o 


24.2 


0.19 


7.5 


0.44 


25.4 


0.20 


A A 
O.O 


1.7 


0.06 


0.6 


0.13 


4 o 

1 .8 


U.UO 


u.y 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


64.0 


0.22 


39.0 


0.81 


65.8 


0.22 


43.5 


36.0 


0.22 


61.0 


0.81 


34.2 


0.22 


56.5 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


93.8 


0.11 


83.8 


0.61 


94.5 


0.1 1 


oo.U 


1.5 


0.06 


2.4 


0.26 


1.5 


0.06 


o.O 


4.7 


0.09 


13.7 


0.57 


4.0 


0.09 


1 4.1 


97.9 


0.07 


97.0 


0.32 


97.9 


0.07 


Q7 1 


2.1 


0.07 


3.0 


0.32 


2.1 


0.07 


2.9 


1 nn n 

I VJVJ.VJ 




100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


25.0 


0.19 


14.9 


0.59 


25.7 


0.20 


13.3 


32.0 


0.21 


21.8 


0.69 


32.7 


0.22 


19.2 


17.1 


0.17 


19.6 


0.66 


16.9 


0.1 / 


18.6 


15.4 


U. ID 


1 A A 
1 0.0 


U.OJ 


15 P 


0.17 


18.8 


6.6 


0.11 


13.4 


0.57 


6.1 


0.11 


14.8 


2.4 


0.07 


6.1 


0.40 


2.1 


0.07 


a n 

o.u 


1.5 


0.06 


5.5 


0.38 


1.3 


0.05 


7.3 


2.63 


0.01 


3.48 


0.03 


2.58 


0.01 


3.84 


100.0 


(X) 


00.0 


(X) 


1000 


(X) 


100.0 


14.9 


0.17 


21.1 


0.78 


14.5 


0.17 


19.1 


27.2 


0.21 


34.0 


0.90 


26.7 


0.21 


36.0 


33.2 


0.22 


31.4 


0 88 


33.4 


0.23 


33.3 


24.6 


0.20 


13.4 


0.65 


25.4 


0.21 


11.6 


29,943 


158 


22,330 


422 


30.513 


165 


22.439 


37,403 


149 


27,972 


494 


38,069 


156 


27,069 



HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE 



Ail Households 

Percent 

Family Households 

Married-couple families 

Male householder, no wife 

present 

Female householder, no husband 
present 

Nonfamily Households 

Male householder 

Female householder 



URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE 

Percent 

Urban 

Rural, nonfarm 

Rural, farm 



HOUSING TENURE 



Percent 

Own or buying home 

Renting 

AVAILABILITY OF TELEPHONE IN 
HOUSEHOLD 



Percent 

In household 

Available to household. 
Not available 



TELEPHONE INTERVIEW 
ACCEPTABLE 

Percent: 1 

Acceptable 

Not Acceptable 



SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD 



Percent 

One person 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Four persons 

Five persons 

Six persons 

Seven or more persons . 



Mean number of persons 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME IN 1990 



Percent 

Less than $10,000 . 
$10,000 to $24,999. 
$25,000 to $49,999. 
$50,000 or more . . . 



Median income(doltars) 
Mean income(dollars) . . 



ERLC 
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Table 3. Selected Characteristics of Ail Households and Hispanic Households, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991— Continued 



(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Puerto Rican Origin 


Cuban origin 


Central and South 
American origin 


Other Hispanic origin 


Estimate 


One 
s lan ciara 
error 


Estimate 


One 
sianaara 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


Onfc 
standard 
error 


HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE 


















All households 


805 


45 


425 


33 


809 


45 


576 


38 


Percent 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 




77.8 


2.37 


78.8 


3.21 


Oc.J 




7n ft 

f\J.O 


O.U f 


Marked-couple families 


40.7 


2.80 


60.0 


3.85 


54.5 


2.83 


46.1 


3.36 


Male householder, no wife 


















present 


3.4 


1 m 


3 5 




a a 


1 AC\ 


D.c. 


1 f\H 
1 .OU 


Female householder, no husband 


















present 


33.7 


2.70 


15.3 


2.83 


21.5 


2.34 


19.5 


2.67 


Nonfamiiy households 


22.2 


2.37 


21.2 


3.21 


17.5 


2.16 


29.2 


3.07 


Male hous' holder 


12.3 


1.67 


8.6 


2.20 


9.0 


1.63 


15.3 


2.43 




10.0 


1.71 


12.6 


2.61 


8.5 


1.58 


13.9 


2.33 


URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE 




















100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Urban 


yb. £ 


1 .22 


yb.7 


1.59 


97.0 


0.96 


84.9 


2.41 


Rural, nonfarm 


4.7 


1.21 


4.3 


1.59 


3.0 


0.96 


13.9 


2 34 


Rural, farm 


0.1 


0.16 


0.0 


(X) 


0.0 


(X) 


1.2 


0.72 


HOUSING TENURE 


















Percent 


100.0 


P0 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Own or buying home 


23.4 


2.41 


47.3 


3.92 


22.2 


2.37 


49.6 


3.37 


Renting 


76.6 


2.41 


52.5 


3.92 


77.8 


2.36 


50.3 


3.37 


AVAILABILITY OF TELEPHONE IN 


















HOUSEHOLD 


















Percent 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


In household 


77.0 


2.40 


94.2 


1.84 


86.0 


1.98 


87.9 


2.20 


Available to household 


2.6 


0.91 


1.6 


0.99 


1.2 


0.61 


1.2 


0.73 


Not available 


20.4 


2.30 


4.2 


1.57 


12.8 


1.90 


10.9 


2.10 


TFI FPHHNF INTFDX/lFW 


















ACCEPTABLE 


















Percent: 1 


















Acceptable 




1 oo 

1 .££ 




1 ne 
1 .U6 


96.7 


1 .09 


97.0 


1.22 


Not acceptable 


3.8 


1.22 


1.8 


1.06 


3.3 


i.09 


3.0 


1.22 


SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD 


















Percent 


inn n 
• uu.u 




1 UU-U 


w 


1 nn n 
1 uu.u 


l*J 


1 nn n 
1 UU.U 


W 


Onfl nfirsnn 


18.8 


2.23 


18.6 


3.06 


10.9 


1.77 


22.6 


2.82 


Two DArsons 


23.6 


2.42 


28.0 


3.53 


22.4 


2.37 


30.0 


3.09 


Throe osrson^ 


21.7 


2.35 


25.2 


3.41 


20.9 


2.31 


16.3 


2.49 


Four persons 


19.5 


2.26 


15.1 


2.81 


21.3 


2.33 


16.8 


2.52 


Five persons 


10.7 


1.76 


10.1 


2.37 


13.6 


1.95 


10.4 


2.06 


Six persons 


3.1 


0.99 


16 


1.00 


5.6 


1.30 


2.3 


1.00 


Seven or more persons 


2.6 


0.91 


1.4 


0.93 


5.4 


1.29 


1.6 


0.84 


Mean number of persons 


291 


0.25 


2.55 


0.31 


3.51 


0.27 


2.65 


0.27 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME IN 1990 


















Percent 


100.0 


(X) 


1000 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Less than $10,000 


37.8 


2.77 


20.9 


3 20 


15.2 


2.04 


19.3 


2.66 


$10,000 to $24,999 


278 


2 56 


27.8 


3.52 


38 1 


2.76 


29.2 


3.07 


$25,000 to $49,999 


22.5 


2.38 


31.5 


3.65 


30.9 


2.63 


32.3 


3.15 


$50,000 or more 


11.9 


1.85 


19.8 


3.13 


15.7 


2.07 


19.4 


2.67 


Median income (dollars) 


16.169 


1,155 


25.900 


2,942 


23,568 


1,357 


25.635 


1,997 


Mean income (dollars) 


23,131 


1,350 


33.504 


2.637 


30.697 


1,502 


32.472 


2.162 



(X) Not applicable. 

'Percent of households with telephone in household or telephone available to household. 
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Table 4. Selected Characteristics of All Familios and Hispanic Families, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991 

(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



TYPE OF FAMILY 



All families 

Percent 

Married-couple families 

Female householder, no husband 

present 

dale householder, no wife present , 

SIZE OF FAMILY 



Percent 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Four persons 

Five persons 

Six persons 

Seven or more persons 



Mean number of persons. . 
FAMILY INCOME IN 1990 



Percent 

Less than $10,000.... 

$10,000 to $24,999... 

$25,000 to $49,999... 

$50,000 or more 

Median income(dollars) 
Mean income(dollars) . . 



ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1990 



Families 

Family householder— 

65 years old and over 

Not a high school graduate . . 
Female, no husband present. 



BELOW POVERTY LEVEL IN 1990 



Families . 

Percent below poverty level 1 . 

Family householder*— 
65 years old and over: 

Number 

Percent 

Not a high school graduate: 3 

Number 

Percent 

Female, husband absent: 

Number 

Percent 



Total population 



Estimate 



66,322 
100.0 
78.6 

17.0 
4.4 



100.0 
41.6 
23.1 
21.3 
9.0 
3.1 
1.9 

3.18 



100.0 
9.4 
23.9 
36.2 
30.5 
35,353 
42,652 



66,322 

10,900 
14.351 
11.268 



7.09e 
10.7 



686 

6.3 

3,406 
23.7 

3.768 
33.4 



One 
standard 
error 



270 
(X) 
0.22 

0.20 
0.11 



(X) 
0.26 
0.23 
0.22 
0.15 
0.09 
0.07 

0.01 



(X) 
0.16 
0.24 
0.27 
0.26 
195 
185 



289 

145 
165 
147 



144 

0.18 



40 

0.35 

93 
0.53 

99 
0.67 



Hispanic-origin 
population 



Estimate 



4,982 
100.0 
69.3 

23.8 
6.9 



100.0 
24.7 
23.9 
23.0 
15.6 
6.9 
6.0 

3.80 



100.0 
18.6 
34.4 
32.3 
14.7 
23.431 
29.31 1 



4.982 

405 
2,522 
1.186 



1.244 
25.0 



69 
17.0 

900 
35.7 

573 
48.3 



One 
standard 
error 



65 
(X) 
0.86 

0.79 
0.47 



(X) 
0.80 
0.79 
0.78 
0.67 
0.47 
0.44 

0.05 



(X) 
0.83 
1.01 
0.99 
0.75 
621 
540 



83 

12 
7 
4 



54 
0.92 



12 
2.80 

46 
1.43 

36 

2.17 



Non-Hispanic 
population 



Estimate 



61,341 
100.0 
79.4 

16.4 
4.2 



100.0 
43.0 
23.0 
21.1 
8.5 
2.8 
1.6 

3.13 



100.0 
8.7 
23.0 
36.5 
31.8 
36.334 
43.735 



61.341 

10,495 
11,829 
10,082 



5.854 
9.5 



617 

5.9 

2,506 
21.2 

3,195 
31.7 



One 
standard 
error 



Mexican origin 



Estimate 



267 
(X) 
0.23 

0.21 
0.11 



(X) 
0.28 
0.23 
0.23 
0.15 
0.09 
0.07 

0.01 



(X) 
0.16 
0 24 
0.28 
0.27 
179 
194 



285 

142 
151 
140 



128 
0.18 



38 
0.34 

79 
0.56 

90 
0.69 



2,945 
100.0 
73.5 

19.1 
7.4 



100.0 
21.8 
21.9 
22.8 
16.8 
9.0 
7.7 

4.06 



100.0 
17.2 
36.0 
34.6 
12.2 
23,240 
27,879 



2.945 

229 
1.725 
563 



736 
25.0 



45 
19.8 

582 
33.8 

257 
45.7 
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Table 4. Selected Characteristics of All Families and Hispanic Families, by Type of Origin: 
March 1991— Continued 



(For the United States. Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Puerto Rican origin 


Cuban origin 


Central and South 
American origin 


Other Hispanic origin 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


Estimate 


One 
standard 
error 


TYPE OF FAMILY 


















All families 


626 


40 


335 


29 


667 


41 


408 


32 


Percent 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Married-couple families 


52.4 


3.23 


76.1 


3.77 


66.1 


2.97 


65.2 


3.82 


Female householder, no husband 


















present 


43.3 


3.21 


19.4 


3.50 


26.1 


2.75 


27.5 


3.58 


Male householder, no wife present . . . 


4.3 


1.31 


4.5 


1.83 


7.8 


1.68 


7.4 


2.09 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


















Percent 


inn o 


\A) 


1 nn n 


tY\ 
V*J 


1 nn n 
1 UU.U 


(*) 


1 nn n 
I UU.U 


(X) 


Two persons 


97 A 


9 AQ 




A 1 C 


OA 7 




J4.o 


3.82 


Three persons 


27.9 


2.90 


32.1 


4.13 


24.2 


2.69 


24.5 


3.45 


Four persons 


24.6 


2.79 


19.3 


3.49 


24.8 


2.71 


22.1 


3.32 


Five persons . . 


1 1 o 


O 1 Q 

d. iy 


12.2 


2.90 


15.2 


2.25 


13.7 


2.76 


Six persons 


3.7 


1.22 


1.8 


1.17 


5.7 


1.45 


2.7 


1 30 


Seven or more persons 


3.2 


1.14 


1.8 


1.17 


5.4 


1.41 


2.2 


1.18 


Mean number of persons 


3.37 


0.30 


2.81 


0.40 


3.81 


0.31 


3.38 


0.36 


FAMILY INCOME IN 1990 


















Percent 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


100.0 


(X) 


Less than $10,000 


33.5 


3.06 


13.8 


3.05 


14.4 


2.20 


16.4 


2.97 




28.9 


2.93 


26.6 


3.91 


39.4 


3.06 


28.7 


3.63 


$25,000 to $49,999 


23.5 


2.74 


35.6 


4.24 


29.5 


2.86 


31.4 


3.72 


$50,000 or more 


14.1 


2.25 


24.0 


3.78 


16.6 


2.34 


23.5 


3.40 


Median income(dollars) 


18.008 


1 ,427 


31 .439 


1 flOfi 


9*1 aag. 


1 ?m 


97 9fl9 


1 ft 1 o 


Ik Jq an in/"*r*mat*HrJ laro^ 


25,066 


1,551 


38,144 


T 0.P4 


91 41 5 

J 1 |H IJ 


1 filfi 


qc AJ7A 


9 AlCi 


ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1990 


















P amilipc 


626 


40 


335 


29 


667 


41 


408 


32 


Familv hou^Rhnlrior 


















65 vears old and over 


42 


1 1 


59 


12 


24 


8 


51 


12 


Mnt a Kinh cr*hnnl nrarit i9to 

lNul a niyn auiiuui yrauucuw 


284 


27 


122 


18 


71 \ 


27 


120 


18 


Pflmfllp nn Hi ichonH nracont 


271 


26 


65 


13 


174 


21 


112 


17 


BELOW POVERTY LEVEL IN 1990 


















Families 


235 


25 


46 


11 


148 


20 


79 


14 


Percent below poverty level 1 


37.5 


3.13 


13.8 


3.05 


22.2 


2.61 


19.4 


3.17 


Family householder*— 


















65 years old and over: 


















Number 


10 


5 


5 


4 


1 


2 


7 


4 


Percent 


(B) 


(X) 


(B) 


(X) 


(B) 


(X) 


(B) 


(X) 


Not a high school graduate: 3 


















Number 


154 


20 


27 


8 


90 


15 


46 


11 


Percent 


54.4 


4.79 


22.0 


6.07 


33.3 


4.63 


38.7 


7.20 


Female, husband absont: 


















Number 


175 


21 


17 


7 


69 


13 


55 


12 


Percent 


64.4 


4.71 


(B) 


(X) 


39.3 


6.00 


40.1 


7.65 



X Not applicable. 

B Base too small to show derived measures. 
1 Percent of all families of specified origin. 

? Percents based on householders with specified characteristics and of specified origin, 
householders 25 years old and over. 



Appendix A. Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage. This report includes the civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United States and 
members of the Armed Forces in the United States 
living off post or with their families on post but excludes 
all other members of the Armed Forces. 

Revised estimating procedure. The Bureau of the 
Census adjusted the Hispanic population totals from the 
1991 CPS to conform with independently derived esti- 
mates of the Hispanic population. This general proce- 
dure was used on an experimental basis for the first time 
in the March 1982 CPS. 1 The Census Bureau subse- 
quently revised the methodology and used it to develop 
post-cc nsus estimates of Hispanics for 1983 through 
1 985. 2 The procedure will be refined further as new data 
on births, deaths, emigration, and immigration become 
available. 

Beginning with population estimates and CPS con- 
trols for January 1986, the Census Bureau made two 
major modifications in the methods used to produce 
national estimates for the population by age, sex, race, 
and Hispanic origin. The first change was an allowance 
for net undocumented immigration into the United States 
that had occurred since the 1980 census. This change 
added 200,000 persons per year to the estimate for the 
total population. The second change was an increase in 
the estimate of migration out of the United States by 
legal residents from 36,000 per year to 160,000. The net 
effect of these two changes was to add 76,000 persons 
per year to the estimate for the total population. 3 

Some undocumented immigrants from Spanish cul- 
ture countries (approximately 1.4 million) were counted 
in the 1980 census. 4 These undocumented immigrants 
were, therefore, reflected in the post-census indepen- 
dent estimates for Hispanics that were used for 1 982 to 
1 985. These previous post-census estimates, however, 



'See appendixes A and B, Current Population Reports. Series 
P-20, No. 396. Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States: March 
1982. 

2 See U.S. Bureau of the Census report. Current Population Reports. 
Series P-20. No. 422. The Hispanic Population in the United States: 
March 1985, for a detailed explanation of the methodology used in 
1983 through 1965. 

^Jeffrey S. Passel, "Changes in the Estimation Procedure in the 
Current Population Survey Beginning in January 1986," Employment 
and Earnings 33 (2, February 1986). pp. 7-10. 

4 Jeffrey S. Passel and Karen A. Woodrow. "Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Undocumented Immigrants: Estimates of Undocumented Aliens 
Counted in the 1980 Census by State," International Migration Review 
18 (Fall 1984). pp. 642-671. 



included no allowance for net undocumented immigra- 
tion that occurred after 1980 because there were no 
empirically-based estimates available. More recent research 
has suggested that the overall undocumented popula- 
tion has grown annually by between 1 00,000 and 300,000 
since 1980. 6 About 70 percent of the undocumented 
population is estimated to be Hispanic. As a result of the 
inclusion of this component in the estimation procedure 
(instituted in January 1986), about 141,000 persons 
were added to the current independent estimates of the 
Hispanic population for each year since 1980. 

Research over the last decade suggests that emigra- 
tion of legal foreign-born residents from the United 
States was much higher than the figures being used. In 
order to avoid understating net immigration, these higher 
estimates of legal emigration were not incorporated into 
ihe international migration component of the post- 
census population estimates until an allowance for net 
undocumented immigration could be incorporated. The 
effect of the new figures for legal emigration is a 
decrease of about 31,000 per year in the estimated 
Hispanic population for years since 1980. 

The net effect on the Hispanic population of the new 
figures for legal emigration and net undocumented 
immigration is an increase of about 110,000 per year. 

Symbols. A dash (-) represents zero or rounds to zero. 
The symbol "B" means that the base for the derived 
figure is less than 75,000. An "X" means not applicable, 
and "NA" means not available. 

Rounding. Percentages are rounded to the nearest 
tenth of a percent; therefore, the percentages in a 
distribution do not always add to exactly 100.0 percent. 
The totals, however, are always shown as 100.0. More- 
over, individual figures are rounded to the nearest 
thousand without being adjusted to group totals, which 
are independently rounded; percentages are based on 
the unrounded numbers. 



^Jeffrey S. Passel and Karen A. Woodrow. "Change in Undocu- 
mented Alien Population in the United States. 1979-1983/' Interna- 
tional Migration Review 21 (Winter 1987), pp.1304-1334. and Karen A 
Woodrow. Jeffrey S. Passel, and Robert Warren. "Preliminary Esti- 
mates of Undocumented Immigration to the United States. 1980- 
1986: Analysis of the June 1986 Current Population Survey." Paper 
presented at the 1987 annual meeting of the American Statistical 
Association. San Francisco. California. August 1987. 
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Persons of Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin 
were identified by a question that asked for self-identification 
of the person's origin or descent. Respondents were 
asked to select their origin (and the origin of other 
household members) from a "flashcard" listing ethnic 
origins (See Origin or Descent Flashcard in appendix C). 
Persons of Hispanic origin, in particular, were those who 
indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American (Spanish countries), 
or some other Spanish origin. 

Age. This classification is based on the age of the 
person at his or her last birthday. 

Marital status. The marital status classification identi- 
fies four major categories: single (never married), mar- 
ried, widowed, and divorced. These terms refer to the 
marital status at the time of the enumeration. 

The category "married" is further divided into "mar- 
ried, spouse present," and "married, spouse absent." A 
person was classified as "married, spouse present" if 
the husband or wife was reported as a member of the 
household, even though he or she may have been 
temporarily absent on business or vacation, visiting, in a 
hospital, etc., at the time of the enumeration. The group 
"married, spouse absent" includes married persons 
living apart because either the husband or wife was 
employed and living at a considerable distance from 
home; was serving away from home in the Armed 
Forces, was residing in an institution, had moved to 
another area, had separated from their spouse because 
of marital discord, or had a different place of residence 
for any other reason. 

Family. A family is a group of two persons or more (one 
of whom is the householder) related by birth, marriage, 
or adoption and residing together; all such persons 
(including related subfamily members) are considered 
as members of one family. Beginning with the 1980 
CPS, unrelated subfamilies (referred to in the past as 
secondary families) are no longer included in the count 
of families, nor are the members of unrelated subfami- 
lies included in the count of family members. 

Hispanic family. A Hispanic family is defined as a 
family in which the family householder (defined below) is 
of Hispanic origin. 

Household. A household consists of all the persons 
who occupy a housing unit. A house, an apartment or 
other group of rooms, or a single r oom, is regarded as a 
housing unit when it is occupiea or intended for occu- 
pancy as separate living quarters; that is, when the 
occupants do not live and eat with any other persons in 
the structure and there is direct access from the outside 
O or through a common hall. 

' ERIC 



A household includes the related family members 
and all the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodgers, 
foster children, wards, or employees who share the 
housing unit. A person living alone in a housing unit, or 
a group of unrelated persons sharing a housing unit as 
partners, is also counted as a household. The count of 
households excludes group quarters. 

Group quarters. As of 1 983 group quarters were defined 
in the Current Population Survey as noninstitutional 
living arrangements for groups not living in conventional 
housing units or groups living in housing units containing 
nine or more persons (or prior to 1983 five or more 
persons) unrelated to the person in charge. Since 1972, 
inmates of institutions have not been included in the 
Current Population Survey. 

Householder. The term "householder" refers to the 
person (or one of the persons) in whose name the 
housing unit is owned or rented (maintained) or, if there 
is no such person, any adult member, excluding room- 
ers, boarders, or paid employees. If the house is owned 
or 'entod jointly by a married couple, the householder 
may bb either the husband or the wife. The person 
designated as the householder is the "reference per- 
son" to whom the relationship of all other household 
members, if any, is recorded. 

Prior to 1980, the husband was always considered 
the householder in married-couple households. The 
number of householders is equal to the number of 
households. Also, the number of family householders is 
equal to the number of families. 

Head versus householder. Beginning with the 1980 
CPS, the Bureau of the Census discontinued the use of 
the terms "head of household" and "'head of family." 
Instead, the terms "householder" and "family house- 
holder" are used. Recent social changes have resulted 
in greater sharing of household responsibilities among 
the adult members and, therefore, have made the \^rm 
"head" increasingly inappropriate in the analysis of 
household and family data. Specifically, the Census 
Bureau has discontinued its longtime practice of always 
classifying the husband as the reference person (head) 
when he and his wife are living together. 

In this report, the term "householder" is used in the 
presentation of data that had previously been presented 
with the designation "head." The householder is the 
first adult household member listed on the question- 
naire. The instructions call for listing first the person (or 
one of the persons) in whose name the home is owned 
or rented. If a home is owned jointly by a married couple, 
either the husband or the wife may be listed first, 
thereby becoming *he reference person, or house- 
holder, to whom the relationship of other housphold 
members is to be recorded. 

27 
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Reference person. The reference person is the person 
to whom the relationship of other persons is recorded. 
The household reference person is the person listed as 
the householder (see definition of "Householder"). The 
subfamily reference person is the single parent or the 
husband /wife in a married-couple situation. (Prior to 
1989, the husband was always designated the refer* 
ence person in a married-couple subfamily.) 

Family household. A family household is a household 
maintained by a family (as defined above), and any 
unrelated persons (unrelated subfamily members and/or 
secondary individuals) who maybe residing there are 
included* The number of family households is equal to 
the number of families. The count of family household 
members differs from the count of family members, 
however, in that the family household members include 
all persons living in the household, whereas family 
members include only the householder and his/her 
relatives. (See the definition of Family.) 

Related subfamily. A related subfamily is a married 
couple with or without children, or one parent with one 
or more own single (never married) children under 18 
years old, living in a household and related to, but not 
including, the persons or couple who maintains the 
household. The most common example of a related 
subfamily is a young married couple sharing the home of 
the husband's or wife's parents. The number of related 
subfamilies is not included in the count of families. 

Unrelated subfamily. An unrelated subfamily (formerly 
called a secondary family) is a married couple with or 
without children, or a single parent with one or more of 
their own never-married children under 18 years old 
living in a household, none of whom are related to the 
householder. The unrelated subfamily may include per- 
sons such as guests, partners, roomers, boarders, or 
resident employees and their spouses and/or children. 
The number of unrelated subfamily members is included 
in the total number of household members, but is not 
included in the count of family members. 

Beginning in 1989, persons in unrelated subfamilies 
other than the reference person, spouse, and own 
children are counted as secondary individuals in house- 
holds. Prior to 1989, these persons were included in the 
count of subfamily members. 

Persons living with relatives in group quarters were 
formerly classified as members of unrelated subfami- 
lies. However, the number of such unrelated subfamilies 
became so small (37,000 in 1967) that beginning with 
CPS data for 1968 (and beginning with census data for 
1960) the Bureau of the Census included persons in 
these unrelated subfamilies in the count of secondary 
individuals. 

Married couple. A married couple, as defined for cen- 
sus purposes, is a husband and wife enumerated as 
members of the same household. The married couple 



may or may not have children living with them. The 
expression "husband-wife" or "married-couple" before 
the term "household," "family," or "subfamily" indi- 
cates that the household, family, or subfamily is main- 
tained by a husband and wife. The number of married 
couples equals the count of married-couple families 
plus related and unrelated married-couple subfamilies. 

Unrelated Individuals. Unrelated individuals are per- 
sons of any age (other than inmates of institutions) who 
are not living with any relatives. An unrelated individual 
may be (1) a person living alone or with nonrelatives 
only, (2) a roomer, boarder, or resident employee with 
no relatives in the household, or (3) a group quarters 
member who has no relatives living with him/her. Thus, 
a widow who occupies her house alone or with one or 
more other persons not related to her, a roomer not 
related to anyone else in the housing unit, a maid living 
as a member of her employer's household with 
relatives in the household, and a resident staff member 
in a hospital living apart from any relatives are all 
examples of unrelated individuals. 

Nonfamlly householder. A nonfamily householder (for- 
merly called a primary individual) is a person maintaining 
a household while living alone or with nonrelatives only. 

Secondary individual. A secondary individual is a per- 
son in a household or group quarters such as a guest, 
roomer, boarder, or resident employee (excluding non- 
family householders and inmates of institutions) who is 
not related to any other person in the household or 
group quarters. (See section on unrelated subfamily for 
slight change in coverage of secondary individuals in 
1968.) 

Own children and related chi>u en. "Own" children in 
a family are sons and daughters, including stepchildren 
and adopted children, of the householder. Similarly, 
"own" children in a subfamily are sons and daughters of 
the married couple or parent in the subfamily. (All 
children shown as members of related subfamilies are 
own children of the person(s) maintaining the subfam- 
ily.) "Related" children in a family include own children 
and all other children in the household who are related 
to the householder by birth, marriage, or adoption. For 
each type of family unit identified in the CPS, the count 
of own children under 18 years old is limited to single 
(never married) children; however, "own children under 
25" and "own children of any age," as the terms are 
used here, include all children regardless of marital 
status. The totals include never-married children living 
away from home in college dormitories. 

Years of school completed. In this report, data on 
years of school completed were derived from the com- 
bination of answers to two questions, (a) "What is the 
highest grade of school that this person has ever 
attended?" and (b) "Did this person finish this grade?" 
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The questions on educational attainment apply only 
to progress in "regular 1 ' schools. Such schools include 
graded public, parochial or other private elementary and 
high schools (both junior and senior high), colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, whether day schools 
or night schools. Thus, regular schooling is that which 
may advance a person toward an elementary school 
certificate or high school diploma, or a college, univer- 
sity, or professional school degree. Schooling in other 
than regular schools was counted only if the credits 
obtained were regarded as transferable to a school in 
the regular school system. 

Labor Force. Persons are classified as in the labor 
force if they were employed as civilians, unemployed or 
in the Armed Forces during the su:vey week. The 
"civilian labor force" is comprised of all civilians 15 
years old and over classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. 

Paid labor force. Persons are classified as in the paid 
labor force if they were employed as wage and salary 
workers or self-employed workers during the survey 
week or were looking for work at the time and had last 
worked as wage and salary or self- employed workers. 

Employed. Employed persons comprise (1) all civilians 
who, during the survey week, did any work at all as paid 
employees or in their own business or profession, or on 
their own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more as 
unpaid workers on a farm or in a business operated by 
a member of the family, and (2) all those who were not 
working but who had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation, or labor-management dispute, or because 
they were taking time off for personal reasons, whether 
or not they were paid by their employers for time off, and 
whether or not they were seeking other jobs. Excluded 
from the employed group are persons whose only 
activity consisted of work around the house (such as 
own home housework, painting or repairing own home) 
or volunteer work for religious, charitable, and similar 
organizations. 

Unemployed. Unemployed persons are those civilians 
who, during the survey week, had no employment but 
were available for work and (1) had engaged in any 
specific job seeking activity within the past 4 weeks, 
such as registering at a public or private employment 
office, meeting with prospective employers, checking 
with friends or relatives, placing or answering advertise- 
ments, writing letters of application, or being on a union 
or professional register; (2) were waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off; or (3) 
were waiting to report to a new wage or salary job within 
30 days. 

Occupation. The data on occupation of employed per- 
9 „)ns 16 years old and over refer to the civilian job held 
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during the survey week. Persons employed at two or 
more jobs were reported in the job at which they worked 
the g r oatest number of hours during the week. 

In 1980, the Bureau of the Census revised the 
Standard Occupational Classification System (SOC) for 
use in its tabulation program for the 1980 census and 
subsequent published reports on occupational data. 
Consequently, the new classification system was incor- 
porated into the CPS tabulation program in January 
1983. While the new system provides comparability 
between the CPS and other data sources, it causes a 
break in continuity for all CPS series containing occu- 
pational data. 

Differences between the 1970 and 1980 occupa- 
tional systems affect classifications at all levels. Such 
commonly used identifiers as white-collar, blue-collar, 
professional and technical, craft workers, and operative 
occupations have been eliminated. These identifiers 
have been replaced with new categories which repre- 
sent conceptual as well as lannuage changes. More- 
over, many of the components of the former groupings 
have been shifted to such an extent that they cannot be 
made to correspond readily to the new categories. For a 
more complete explanation and description of the changes 
from the old to the new occupational classification 
system see the February 1 983 issue of "Employment 
and Earnings' 1 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The occupation classification system developed for 
the 1980 census consists of 503 specific occupation 
categories arranged into 6 summary and 13 major 
occupation groups. The major occupation groups are 
combined in this report into six summary groups as 
follows: 

Managerial and professional specialty occupations 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
Professional specialty occupations 

Technical, sales, and administrative support occupations 
Technicians, and related support occupations 
Sales occupations 

Administrative support occupations, including clerical 

Service occupations 
Private household occupations 
Protective service occupations 
Service occupations, except protective and household 

Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations 

Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 

Part-time or full-time employmen\ Defined as fol- 
lows: part-time indicates less than 35 hours of work per 
week in a majority of the weeks worked during the year. 
Full-time indicates 35 hours or more per week during a 
majority of the weeks worked. 
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Year-round, full-time. Indicates 50 or more weeks of 
full-time employment during the previous calendar year. 

Income. For each person 15 years old and over in the 
sample, questions were asked on the amount of money 
income received in the preceding calendar year from 
each of the following sources: (1) money wages or 
salary; (2) net income from nonfarm self- employment; 
(3) net income from farm self-employment; (4) Social 
Security or railroad retirement; (5) Supplemental Secu- 
rity income; (6) public assistance or welfare payments; 
(7) interest (on savings or other investments which pay 
interest); (8) dividends, income from estates or trusts, or 
net rentai income; (9) veterans 1 payments or unemploy- 
ment and workers compensation; (10) private pensions 
or government employee pensions; (11) alimony or child 
support, regular contributions from persons not living in 
the household, and other periodic income. 

Although the income statistics refer to receipts during 
the preceding year the characteristics of the person, 
such as age, labor force status, etc., and the composi- 
tion of families refer to the time of the survey. The 
income of the family does not include amounts received 
by persons who were members of the family during all or 
part of the income year if these persons no longer 
resided with the family at the time of enumeration. 
However, family income includes amounts reported by 
related persons who did not reside with the family during 
the income year but who were members of the family at 
the time of enumeration. 

Data on consumer income collected in the CPS by 
the Bureau of the Census cover money income received 
(exclusive of certain money receipts such as capital 
gains) before payments for personal income taxes, 
Social Security, union dues, Medicare deductions, etc. 
Therefore, money income data do not reflect the fact 
that some families receive part of their income in the 
form of noncash benefits such as food stamps, health 
benefits, and subsidized housing; that some farm fami- 
lies receive noncash benefits in the form of rent-free 
housing and goods produced and consumed on the 
farm; or that noncash benefits are also received by 
some nonfarm residents which often take the form of 
the use of business transportation and facilities, full or 
partial payments by business for retirement programs, 
and medical and educational expenses, etc. These 
elements should be considered when comparing income 
levels. (For a detailed explanation of noncash benefits, 
see Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 155, 
Receipt of Selected Noncash Benefits: 1985) More- 
over, for many different reasons, there is a tendency in 
household surveys for respondents to underreport their 
income. From an analysis of independently derived 
income estimates, it has been determined that income 
earned from wages or salaries is much better reported 
than other sources of income, and is nearly equal to 
ndependent estimates of aggregate income. For a 
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detailed explanation, see Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60 No. 174, Money Income of Households, 
Families, and Persons in the United States: 1990. 

Money earnings. Money earnings are the algebraic 
sum of money wages or salary and net income from 
farm and nonfarm self- employment. For a detailed 
explanation, see Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60, No. 174, Money Income of Households, Families, 
and Persons in the United States: 1990. 

Number of earners. This number includes all persons 
in the family with $1 or more in wages and salaries, or $1 
or more or a loss in net income from farm or nonfarm 
self-employment. 

Poverty definition. Families and unrelated individuals 
are classified as being above or below the poverty level 
using the poverty index originated at the Social Security 
Administration in 1964 and revised by Federal Intera- 
gency Committees in 1969 and 1980. The poverty index 
is based solely on money income and does not reflect 
the fact that many low-income persons receive noncash 
benefits such as food stamps, Medicaid, and public 
housing. The index is based on the Department of 
Agriculture's 1961 Economy Food Plan and reflects the 
different consumption requirements of families based 
on their size and composition. It was determined from 
the Department of Agriculture's 1955 Survey of Food 
Consumption that families of three or more persons 
spend approximated one-third of their income on food; 
the poverty level fc ■ a\. families was, therefore, set at 
three times the cost of the Economy Food Plan. For 
smaller families and persons living alone, the cost of the 
Economy Food Plan was multiplied by factors that were 
slightly higher in order to compensate for the relatively 
larger fixed expenses of these smaller households. The 
poverty thresholds are updated every year to reflect 
changes in the Consumer Price Index (CPI-U). For 
example, the average poverty threshold for a family of 
four was $1 3,359 in 1 990, $1 2,674 in 1 989, and $1 2,092 
in 1988. For a detailed explanation of the poverty 
definition, see Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. 175, Poverty in the United States: 1990. 

Median. The median is presented in connection with 
the data on age, years of school completed, and 
income, it is the value which divides the distribution into 
two equal parts, one-half of the cases falling below this 
value and one-half of the cases exceeding this value. 

Mean. The mean (average) is presented in connection 
with data on number of persons per family, income of 
persons, and income of families. The mean number of 
persons per family is the value obtained by dividing the 
number of persons in families having the characteristic 
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under consideration by the appropriate number of fam- 
ilies. The mean income is the amount obtained by 
dividing the total income of a group by the number of 



units in that group. The mean for families are based on 
all families. The mean for persons are based on persons 
with income. 
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Appendix B. Source and Accuracy of Estimates 
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SOURCE OF DATA 

Most estimates in this report come from data obtained 
in March of 1991 in the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). The Bureau of the Census conducts the survey 
every month, although this repo.i uses only March data 
for its estimates. Also, some estimates come from 1 980 
and 1990 decennial census data, The March survey 
uses two sets of questions, the basic CPS and the 
supplement. 

Basic CPS. The basic CPS collects primarily labor 
force data about the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Interviewers ask questions concerning labor force par- 
ticipation about each member 1 5 years old and over in 
every sample household. 

The March 1991 CPS sample was selected from the 
1980 decennial census files with coverage in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia. The sample is 
continually updated to account for new residential con- 
struction. It is located in 729 areas comprising 1,973 
counties, independent cities, and minor civil divisions. 
About 60,000 occupied households are eligible for 
interview every month. Interviewers are unable to obtain 
interviews at about 2,600 of these units because the 
occupants are not home after repeated calls or are 
unavailable for some other reason. 

Since the introduction of the CPS, the Bureau of the 
Census has redesigned the CPS sample several times 
to improve the quality and reliability of the data and to 
satisfy changing data needs. The most recent changes 
were completely implemented in July 1985. 

The following table summarizes changes in the CPS 
designs for the y > ["\ for which data appear in this 
report. 

March Supplement. In addition to the basic CPS 
questions, interviewers asked supplementary questions 
in March about the economic situation of persons and 
families for the previous year. 

To obtain more reliable data for the Hispanic origin 
population, the March CPS sample was increased by 
about 2,500 eligible housing units, interviewed the pre- 
vious November, that contained at least one sample 
person of Hispanic origin. In addition, the sample included 
persons in the Armed Forces living off post or with their 
families on post. 



Description of the March Current Population 
Survey 



Time period 


Number of 
sample 
areas 


Housing Units 
Eligible 1 


Interviewed 


Not inter- 
viewed 


1990 to 1991 


729 


57.4 x 0 


2,600 


1989 


729 


53.6J0 


2.500 


1986 to 1988 


729 


57,000 


2.500 


1985 


*629/729 


57,000 


2,500 


1982 to 1984 


629 


59,000 


2,500 


1980 to 1981 


629 


65,500 


3.000 


1977 to 1979 


614 


55.000 


3,000 


1976 


461 


46.500 


2.500 
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1 Excludes about 2,500 Hispanic households added from the 
previous November sample. (See "March Supplement") 

*The CPS was redesigned following the 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing. During phase-in of the new design, housing units 
from the new and old designs were in the sample. 

Estimation Procedure. This survey's estimation pro- 
cedure inflates weighted sample results to independent 
estimates of the civilian noninstitutional population of 
the United States by age, sex, race and Hispanic/non- 
Hispanic categories. The independent estimates were 
based on statistics from decennial censuses of popula- 
tion; statistics on births, deaths, immigration and emi- 
gration; and statistics on the size of the Armed Forces. 
The independent population estimates used for 1981 
(1980 for income estimates) to present were based on 
updates to controls established by the 1980 decennial 
census. Data previous to 1981 were based on indepen- 
dent population estimates from the most recent decen- 
nial census. For more details on the change in indepen- 
dent estimates, see the section entitled "Introduction of 
1980 Census Population Controls' 1 in an earlier report 
(Series P-60, No. 133). The estimation procedure for the 
March supplement included a further adjustment so 
husband and wife of a household received the same 
weight. 

The estimates in this report for 1982 and later also 
employ a revised survey weighting procedure for per- 
sons of Hispanic origin. In previous years, weighted 
sample results were inflated to independent estimates 
of the noninstitutional population by age, sex, and race. 
There was no specific control of the survey estimates 
for the Hispanic population. Since then, the Bureau of 
the Census developed independent population controls 
for the Hispanic population by sex and detailed age 



groups. Revised weighting procedures incorporate these 
new controls. The independent population estimates 
include some, but not all, undocumented immigrants. 

ACCURACY OF THE ESTIMATES 

Since the CPS estimates come from a sample, they 
may differ from figures from a complete census using 
the same questionnaires, instructions, and enumera- 
tors. A sample survey estimate has two possible types 
of error: nonsampling and sampling. The accuracy of an 
estimate depends on both types of error, but the full 
extent of the nonsampling error is unknown. Conse- 
quently, one should be particularly careful when inter- 
preting results based on a relatively small number of 
cases or on small differences between estimates. The 
standard errors for CPS estimates primarily indicate the 
magnitude of sampling error. They also partially mea- 
sure the effect of some nonsampling errors in responses 
and enumeration, but do not measure systematic biases 
in the data. (Bias is the average over all possible 
samples of the differences between the sample esti- 
mates and the desired value.) 

Nonsampling Variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many scurces. These sources include the 
inability to obtain information about all cases in the 
sample, definitional difficulties, differences in the inter- 
pretation of questions, respondents' inability or unwill- 
ingness to provide correct information or to recall infor- 
mation, errors made in data collection such as in 
recording or coding the data, errors made in processing 
the data, errors made in estimating values for missing 
data, and failure to represent all units with the sample 
(undercoverage). 

CPS undercoverage results from missed housing 
units and missed persons within sample households. 
Compared to the level of the 1980 decennial census, 
overall CPS undercoverage is about 7 percent. CPS 
undercoverage varie~ with age, sex, and race. Gener- 
ally, undercoverage is larger for males than for females 
and larger for Blacks and other races combined than for 
Whites. As described previously, ratio estimation to 
independent age-sex-race-Hispanic population controls 
partially corrects for the bias due to undercoverage. 
However, biases exist in the estimates to the extent that 
missed persons in missed households or missed per- 
sons in interviewed households have different charac- 
teristics from those of interviewed persons in the same 
age-sex-race-Hispanic group. Furthermore, the indepen- 
dent population controls have not been adjusted for 
undercoverage in the 1980 census. 

For additional information on nonsampling eroi includ- 
ing the possible impact on CPS data when known refer 
to Statistical Policy Working Paper 3, An Error Profile: 
^Employment as Measured by the Current Population 



Survey, Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Stan- 
dards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1978 and Tech- 
nical Paper 40, The Current Population Survey: Design 
and Methodology, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sampling Variability. Sampling variability is variation 
that occurred by chance because a sample was sur- 
veyed rather than the entire population. Standard errors, 
as calculated by methods described later in "Standard 
Errors and Their Use," are primarily measures of sam- 
pling variability, although they may include some non- 
sampling error. 

Comparability of Data. Data obtained from the CPS 
and other sources are not entirely comparable. This 
results from differences in interviewer training and expe- 
rience and in differing survey processes. This is an 
example of nonsampling variability not reflected in the 
standard errors. Use caution when comparing results 
from different sources. 

Caution should also be used when comparing esti- 
mates in this report, which reflect 1980 census-based 
population controls, with estimates for 1980 (1979 for 
income estimates) and earlier years, which reflect 1970 
census-based population controls. This change in pop- 
ulation controls had relatively little impact on summary 
measures such as means, medians, and percentage 
distributions, but did have a significant impact on levels. 
For example, use of 1980 based population controls 
results in about a 2-percent increase in the civilian 
noninstitutional population and in the number of families 
and households. Thus, estimates of levels for data 
collected in 1981 and later years will differ from those 
for earlier years by more than what could be attributed 
to actual changes in the population. These differences 
could be disproportionately greater for certain subpop- 
ulation groups than for the total population. 

Since no independent population control totals for 
persons of Hispanic origin were used before 1982, 
compare Hispanic estimates over time cautiously. 

Note When Using Small Estimates. Summary mea- 
sures (such as medians and percentage distributions) 
are shown only when the base is 75,000 or greater. 
Because of the large standard errors involved, summary 
measures would probably not reveal useful information 
when computed on a smaller base. However, estimated 
numoers are shown even though the relative standard 
errors of these numbers are larger than those for 
corresponding percentages. These smaller estimates 
permit combinations of the categories to suit data users' 
needs. Take care in the interpretation of small differ- 
ences. For instance, even a small amount of nonsam- 
pling error can cause a borderline difference to appear 
significant or not, thus distorting a seemingly valid 
hypothesis test. 
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Standard Errors and Their Use. A number of approx- 
imations are required to derive, at a moderate cost, 
standard errors applicable to all the estimates in this 
report. Instead of providing an individual standard error 
for each estimate, generalized sets of standard errors 
are provided for various types of characteristics. Thus, 
the tables show levels of magnitude of standard errors 
rather than the precise standard errors. 

The sample estimate and its standard error enable 
one to construct a confidence interval, a range that 
would include the average result of all possible samples 
with a known probability. For example, if all possible 
samples were surveyed under essentially the same 
general conditions and using the same sample design, 
and if an estimate and its standard error were calculated 
from each sample, then approximately 90 percent of the 
intervals from 1.6 standard errors below the estimate to 
1 .6 standard errors above the estimate would include 
the average result of all possible samples. 

A particular confidence interval may or may not 
contain the average estimate derived from all possible 
samples. However, one can say with specified confi- 
dence that the interval includes the average estimate 
calculated from all possible samples. 

Some statements in the report may contain estimates 
followed by a number in parentheses. This number can 
be added to and subtracted from the estimate to 
calculate upper and lower bounds of the 90-percent 
confidence interval. For example, if a statement con- 
tains the phrase "grew by 1.7 percent (±1.0)," the 
90-percent confidence interval for the estimate, 1.7 
percent, is 0.7 percent to 2.7 percent. 

Standard errors may also be used to perform hypoth- 
esis testing, a procedure for distinguishing between 
population parameters using sample estimates. The 
most common type of hypothesis appearing in this 
report is that the population parameters are different. An 
example of this would be comparing the average size of 
Hispanic families in 1991 to the average size of Hispanic 
families in 1990. 

Tests may be performed at various levels of signifi- 
cance, where a significance level is the probability of 
concluding that the characteristics are different when, in 
fact, they are the same. All statements of comparison in 
the text have passed a hypothesis test at the 0.10 level 
of significance or better. This means that the absolute 
value of the estimated difference between characteris- 
tics is greater than or equal to 1.6 times the standard 
error of the difference. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers. There are 
two ways to compute the approximate standard error, 
s x , of an estimated number shown in this report. The first 
uses the formula 



where f is a factor from Table B-5, and s is the standard 
error of the estimate obtained by interpolation from 
Table B-1 or B-2. The second method uses formula (2), 
from which the standard errors in Tables B-1 and B-2 
were calculated. This formula will provide more accu- 
rate results than formula (1). 



(2) 



Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are the 
parameters in Table B-5 associated with the particular 
type of characteristic. When calculating standard errors 
for numbers from cross-tabulations involving different 
characteristics, use the factor or set of parameters for 
the characteristic which will give the largest standard 
error. 

ILLUSTRATION 

Table 4 of the report shows that in 1991 there were 
4,982,000 Hispanic families in the United States, Using 
formula (1) with f = 0.41 from Table B-5 and s = 199 
interpolating from Table B-1, the standard error of the 
number of Hispanic families is 

Sx = 0.41x199,000 = 82,000 

Alternatively, using formula (2) with a = -0.000172 and 
b = 1,716 from Table B-5, the approximate standard 
error is 
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s„ = fs 



(1) 
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S K = \/- 0.0001 72x4,982,0c 2 + 1,716x4,982,000 -65.000 

So the 90-percent confidence interval for the number of 
Hispanic families in the United States in 1991 is from 
4,878,000 to 5,086,000, i.e., 4,982,000 ± 1.6 x 65,000. 
Therefore, a conclusion that the average estimate derived 
from all possible samples lies within a range computed 
in this way would be correct for roughly 90 percent of all 
possible samples. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages. The 

reliability of an estimated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, depends 
on the size of the percentage and its base. Estimated 
percentages are relatively more reliable than the corre- 
sponding estimates of the numerators of the percent- 
ages, particularly if the percentages are 50 percent or 
more. When the numerator and denominator of the 
percentage are in different categories, use the factor or 
parameter from Table B-o indicated by the numerator. 

The approximate standard error, s x pf of an estimated 
percentage can be obtained by use of the formula 

Sx.p = fa (3) 

In this formula, f is the appropriate factor from Table B-5 
and s is the standard error of the estimate obtained by 
interpolation from Table B-3 or B-4. 
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Table B-1. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
Hispanic 



(Numbers in Thousands) 



Size of estimate 


Standard 
error 


Size of 
estimate 


Standard 
error 




10 


1,000 


98 




16 


2,500 


150 




22 


5,000 


199 




32 


10,000 


240 




50 


15,000 


231 




70 


20,000 


165 











Note: For a particular characteristic, see Table B-5 for the appro- 
priate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



Table B-2. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
Total or Non-Hispanic 



(Numbers in Thousands) 



Size of estimate 


Standard 
error 


Size of 
estimate 


Standard 
error 




12 


5,000 


169 




17 


10,000 


237 




24 


25,000 


364 




38 


50,000 


488 




54 


100,000 


610 




76 


150,000 


632 




120 


200,000 


569 











Note: For a particular characteristic, see Table B-5 for the appro- 
priate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



Alternatively, formula (4) will provide more accurate 
results: 



s*. P = -y-P( 1 00-p) W 

Here x is the total number of persons, families, house- 
holds, or unrelated individuals which is the base of the 
percentage, p is the percentage (0 < p < 100), and b 
is the parameter in Table B-5 associated with the 
characteristic in the numerator of the percentage. 

Illustration 

Table 4 shows that in 1991, 69.3 percent of the 
4,982,000 Hispanic families were married-couple fami- 
lies. Using formula (3) with f = 0.41 from Table B-5 and 
s = 2.0 interpolating from Table B-3, the standard error 
of this percentage is approximately 

s x . p = 0.41x2.0 = 0.8 

Alternatively, using formula (4) and b = 1,716 from 
Table B-5, the standard error is approximately 

S^p = a/1 ,71 6x69.3x0 00.0 - 59.3) / 4,982,000 = 0.9 

The 90-percent confidence interval for the estimated 
percentage of Hispanic families that are married-couple 
families is from 67.9 percent to 70.7 percent, i.e., 69.3 
9 ' 1.6x09. 
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Table B-3. Standard Errors of Estimated Percent- 
ages Hispanic 



Base of percentage 
(thousands) 


Estimated Percentage 


1 or 

99 


2 or 
98 


5 or 
95 


10 or 
90 


25 or 
75 


50 




10.0 


14.1 


21.9 


30.2 


43.6 


50.3 


25 


6.3 


8.9 


13.9 


19.1 


27.6 


31.8 


50 


4.5 


6.3 


9.8 


13.5 


19.5 


22.5 


100 


3.2 


4.5 


6.9 


9.5 


13.8 


15.9 


250 


2.0 


2.8 


4.4 


6.0 


8.7 


10.1 




1.4 


2.0 


3.1 


4.3 


6.2 


7.1 


1,000 


1.0 


1.4 


2.2 


3.0 


4.4 


5.0 


2,500 


0.6 


0.9 


1.4 


1.9 


2.8 


3.2 




0.4 


0.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.9 


2.2 




0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


15,000 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 




0.2 


0.3 

■ 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.1 



Note: For a particular characteristic, see Table B-5 for the appro- 
priate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



Table B-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Percent 
ages Total or Non-Hispanic 



Estimated P* centage 



Base of percentage 
(thousands) 


1 or 

99 


2 or 
98 


5 or 
95 


10 or 
90 


25 or 
75 


50 




4.8 


6.8 


10.5 


14.5 


20.9 


24.1 




3.4 


4.8 


7.4 


10.2 


14.8 


17.1 




2.4 


3.4 


5.3 


7.2 


10.4 


12.1 




1.5 


2.1 


3.3 


4.6 


6.6 


7.6 




1.1 


1.5 


2.4 


3.2 


4 7 


5.4 




0.8 


1.1 


1.7 


2.3 


3.3 


3.8 




0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


1.4 


2.1 


2.4 




0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.5 


1.7 


10,000 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 




0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


07 


0.8 




0.11 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


100,000 


0.08 


0.11 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


150,000 


0.06 


0.09 


0.14 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


200,000 


0.05 


0.08 


0.12 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 



Note: For a particular characteristic, see Table B-5 for the appro- 
priate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



Standard Error of a Difference. The standard error of 
the difference between two sample estimates is approx- 
imately equal to 

Sx-y = \Ax = s? (5) 

where s, and Sy are the standard errors of the esti- 
mates, x and y. The estimates can be numbers, percent- 
ages, ratios, etc. This will represent the actual standard 
error quite accurately fcr the difference between esti- 
mates of the same characteristic in two different areas, 
or for the difference between separate and uncorrelated 
characteristics in the same area. However, if there is a 
high positive (negative) correlation between the two 
characteristics, the formula will overestimate (underes- 
timate) the true standard error. 
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Illustration 

Table 4 of this report shows that in 1991, 23.8 
percent of the 4,982,000 Hispanic families were main- 
tained by female householders. Table 4 also shows that 
16.4 percent of all non-Hispanic families (61,341,000) 
were maintained by female householders. The apparent 
difference between the perceniage of Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic families maintained by female household- 
ers in 1991 is 7.4 percent. Using formula (4) with b = 
1,716 from Table B-5, the approximate standard error, 
Sx, for Hispanic female householders is 0.8. The stand- 
ard error, Sy, for non-Hispanic female householders is 
0.2 (b = 1 ,899). Using formula (5), the standard error for 
the estimated difference between percentage of His- 
panic and non-Hispanic female householders is about 

s„_ y = V 0 - 82 + 0-2 2 = 08 

This means that the 90-percent confidence interval 
around the difference is from 6.1 to 8.7, i.e., 7.4 ± 1 .6 x 
0.8. Because this interval do** not contain zero, we can 
conclude with 90-percent con/idence that the percent- 
age of families maintained by female householders is 
larger for Hispanics than for non-Hispanics. 

Standard Error of a Mean for Grouped Data. The 

formula used to estimate the standard error of a mean 
for grouped data is 



(6) 



In this formula, y is the size of the base of the distribu- 
tion and b is a parameter from Table B-5. The variance, 
S 2 , is given by the following formula: 



Group c is open-ended, i.e., no upper interval boundary 
exists. For this group the approximate average value is 



_ 3 



(9) 



Standard Error of a Ratio. Certain estimates may be 
calculated as the ratio of two numbers. The standard 
error of a ratio, x/y, may be computed using 



>x/y 



14 





V 








.y. 



2 S x Sy 

- 2r — 
xy 



(10) 



The standard error of the numerator, s x , and that of the 
denominator, s y , may be calculated using formulas 
described earlier. In formula (10), r represents the 
correlation between the numerator and the denominator 
of the estimate. 

For one type of ratio, the denominator is a count of 
families or households and the numerator is a count of 
persons in those families or households with a certain 
characteristic. If there is at least o,ie person with the 
characteristic in every family or household, use 0.7 as 
an estimate of r. An example of this type is the mean 
number of children per family with children. 

For all other types of ratios, r is assumed to be zero. 
If r is actually positive (negative), then this procedure will 
provide an overestimate (underestimate) of the stand- 
ard error of the ratio. Examples of this type are the mean 
number of children per family and the poverty rate. 

NOTE: For estimates expressed as the ratio of x per 100 
y or x per 1 ,000 y, multiply formula (1 0) by 1 00 or 1 ,000, 
respectively, to obtain the standard error. 



S 2 = 2p,x^x 2 



(7) 



where x, the mean of the distribution, is estimated by 



x = 2 p,x, 

i= 1 



(8) 



c is the number of groups; i indicates a specific group, 
thus taking on values 1 through c. 

Pi is the estimated proportion of households, families or 
persoi .3 whose values, for the characteristic (x-values) 
being considered, fall in group i. 

x, is (Z M + ZJ/2 where Z,., and Z, are the lower and 
upper interval boundaries, respectively, for group i. 

x, is assumed to be the most representative value for 
the characteristic for households, families, and unre- 
lated individuals or persons in group i. 



Standard Error of a Median. The sampling variability 
of an estimated median depends on the form of the 
distribution and the size of the base. One can approxi- 
mate the reliability of an esumated median by determin- 
ing a confidence interval about it. (See the section on 
sampling variability for a general discussion of confi- 
dence intervals.) 

Estimate the 68-percent confidence limits of a median 
based on sample data using the following procedure. 

1. Determine, using formula (4), the standard error of 
the estimate of 50 percent from the distribution. 

2. Add to and subtract from 50 percent the standard 
error determined in step 1. 

3. Using the distribution of the characteristic, deter- 
mine upper and lower limits of the 68-percent 
confidence interval by calculating values correspond- 
ing to the two points established in step 2. 
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Table B-5. Parameters and Factors for Total, Hispanic, and Non-Hispanic Populations 



Characteristic 



PERSONS 

Hispanic Subgroups: 

Both Sexes 

Male or Female. . . 



Marital status: 
All Persons: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic . 
Male or Female: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic . 



Persons in Households or Families: 
Some Members. 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic 

All Members: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic 



Educational Attainment: 
25+ Years Old: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic. 



Occupation and Employed. 
Both Sexes: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic . 
Male: 

Hispanic 

Total and non- Hispanic . 
Female: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic. 



Unemployed: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic . 

Income: 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic . 



Poverty Status: 

Hispanic 

Total and non*Hispamc. 



FAMILIES OR HOUSEHOLDS 

Number. Type, and Size of Families or Households: 

Hispanic 

Total and non. Hispanic 



Parameters 



Education. Tenure. Employment Status, and Occupation of 
Householders: 
Hispanic . 

Total and non-Hispanic 



Income: 
Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispamc . . 



Poverty Status 

Hispanic 

Total and non-Hispanic 



•0.000127 
-0.000253 



-0.000438 
-0.000021 

-0.001594 
-0 000035 



-0.000297 
-0.000017 

-0.000438 
-0.000021 



-0.000315 
-0.000016 



-0.000176 
-0.000014 

-0.000303 
-0.000023 

-0.000260 
-0.000020 

-0.000224 
-0.000018 

0.000182 
-0.00001 2 

0.000470 
0.000040 



0.000172 
0.000012 



0.000172 
0.000012 

-0.000175 
0.000012 

0.000093 
0 000093 



2.622 
2,622 



10.123 
5,817 

6,865 
4,786 



6.865 
4.786 

10,123 
5,817 



3,425 
2,532 



2,485 
2,485 

2,150 
2,150 

1.843 
1,843 

2.708 
2.357 



2,577 
2.254 

9,502 
9,502 



1.716 
1.899 



1.716 
1.899 

2.243 
2.058 

2.243 
2.243 



Factor 



0.51 
0.67 



1.00 
1.00 

0.82 
0.91 



0.82 
0.91 

1.00 
1.00 



0.58 
0.66 



0.50 
0.65 

0.46 
0,61 

0.43 
0.56 



0.52 
0.64 

0.50 
0.62 



0.97 
1.28 



0.41 
0.57 



0.41 
0.57 

0.47 
0.59 

0.47 
0.62 



Note. To obtain parameters for 1983. multiply the above parameters by 0.94. 
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Use Pareto interpolation for any point in an 
income interval greater than $2,500 in width, 
and linear interpolation otherwise. The for- 
mulas for interpolation are: 

Ln(pN/Ni) 
Pareto: X pN = exp ; — — : Ln(A 2 /A t ) A, 



LN(N 2 /Ni) 



Linear: X pN 



pN-N, 



(A 2 — At) + A, 



(11) 



(12) 



where 



X pN =s estimated upper and lower bounds for the 
confidence interval (0 <; n < 1). For purposes 
of calculating the confidenc3 interval, p takes 
on the values determined ir, step 2. Note that 
X pN estimates the medial i when p = 0.5. 

N = for distribution of numbers: the total number of 
units (persons, households, etc.) for the char- 
acteristic in the distribution. 

= for distribution of percentages: the value 1.0. 

p = the values obtained in step 2. 

A 1( A 2 - the lower and upper bounds, respectively, of 
the interval containing X pN . 

N 1 ,N 2 = for distribution of numbers: the estimated 
number of units (persons, households, etc.) 
with values of the characteristic greater than 
or equal to k y and A 2 , respectively. 

= for distribution of percentages: the estimated 
percentage of units (persons, households, 
etc.) having values of the characteristic greater 
than or equal to A 1 and A 2 , respectively. 

exp is the exponential function. 

Ln is the natural logarithm function. 

A mathematically equivalent result is obtained by using 
common logarithms (base 10) and antilogarithms. 

4. Divide the difference between the two points deter- 
mined in step 3 by two to obtain the standard error 
of the median. 

The new, more detailed income intervals used in this 
report have $2,500 increments up to $40,000 for house- 
holds and families and up to $20,000 for persons, and 
Pareto interpolation is needed only when a median 
income falls in an interval of width larger than $2,500 
(beginning with March 1980 CPS). Therefore, this type 
of interpolation will seldom be needed (i.e., only in cases 
where the estimated median income exceeds $40,000 
for households and families and $20,000 for persons). 



For this reason, illustration of the use of Pareto interpo- 
lation in computing a confidence interval for a median 
has been omitted. An illustration of this procedure can 
be found in the source and reliability section of Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 123. 

Use of the above procedure could result in standard 
errors which differ from those given in the detailed 
tables. The reasons for this discrepancy are the use of 
a mor* detailed distribution than that given in the tables 
in determining the published standard errors, and the 
rounding of the numbers to thousands in the published 
tables. Linear interpolation was almost always used to 
compute the published medians and standard errors. 
Occasionally, a median may lie in an open-ended inter- 
val. To calculate its standard error the user must call 
Housing and Household Economic Statistics Division of 
the Census Bureau to obtain the methodology. 

Illustrat on. 

Table 1 shows that the median age of the Mexican 
population in 1 991 in the United States was 24.3. Table 
1 also shows that the base of the distribution from which 
this median was determined was 13,421,000. 

1 . Using formula (4) and b = 2,622 from Table B-5, 
the standard error of 50 percent on a base of 
13,421,000 is about 0.7 percentage points. 

2. Adding to and subtracting from 50 percent the 
standard error found in step 1 to obtain a 68-percent 
confidence interval on the estimated median yields 
limits of 49.3 percent and 50.7 percent. 

3. From Table 1, 58.9 percent (7,905,000) of the 
Mexican population was 20 years of age or older 
and 48.5 percent (6,509,000) was 25 years of age 
or older. Thus, the entire 68-percent confidence 
interval falls in the age interval 20 to 25. The upper 
and lower limits of the confidence interval for the 
median age of the Mexican population can be 
calculated using linear interpolation. Using formula 
(12), the lower limit on the estimate is about 



.507X1 3,421 ,000 - 7,905,000 



6,509,000-7,905,000 -*«5-») + 20 - 23.8 
Similarly, the upper limit is approximately 
.493x1 3,421 ,000 - 7,905,000 

" 6,509,000-7.905,000™- X{25 - 20) + 20 = 246 
4. Finally, the standard error of the median is 
(24.6-23.9)72 = 0.35. 
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Appendix C. Facsimiles of March 1991 CPS Questionnaires 



Facsimile I. Form CPS-260— Control Card 

At the time of the first CPS interview, the interviewer 
prepares a list of all persons who are staying in the 
selected sample unit. The roster is constructed using 
the field Control Card, Form CPS-260. The roster and 
questions on the control card are used to identify the 
living space constituting the sample unit. 

A control card is prepared for each housing unit. It 
provides for recording the personal characteristics of 
each person who is determined to be a member of a 
sample household, i.e., a person for whom the sample 
unit is the usual place of residence. This recorc o! 
members, which is brought up to date at each subse- 
quent interview to take account of new or departed 
residents, changes in age, marital status, etc., and 
constitutes the complete sample of persons from which 
subsamples, having specified characteristics, are selected 
for specific studies. 

Facsimile II. Origin or Descent Flashcard 

Hispanic persons were identified by a question that 
asked for self-identification of the person's origin or 
descent. Respondents were asked to select their origin 



(and the origin of other household members) from the 
flashcard. Hispanic persons were those who indicated 
that their origin was Mexican-American, Chicano, Mex- 
ican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American 
(Spanish countries), or other Spanish origin. 



Facsimile III. CPS-1-Basic Questionnaires 

For ;>ach household and for each civilian household 
r -ier 15 years old and over, the interviewer com- 
► ,etes a CPS questionnaire that asks the household 
respondent a series of structured questions concerned 
with economic activity during the week containing the 
12th day of the month. This week, referred to as the 
survey week, is the week preceding interview week. 
These questions appear as items 19-24 on the CPS 
questionnaire. The primary purpose of these questions 
is to classify the sample population into three basic 
groups— the employed, the unemployed, and those not 
in the labor force. Interviewers are trained to ask the 
questions as they appear on the questionnaire. 
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ORIGIN OR DESCENT 




What is the origin or descent of each person iri this household? 



01 German 



12 Mexican 



02 Italian 



14 Puerto Rican 



03 Irish 



15 Cuban 



04 French 



1 6 Central or South American 
(Spanish Countries) 



05 Polish 



17 Other Spanish 



06 Russian 



07 English 



08 Scottish 



10 Mexican-American 



11 Chicano 



20 Afro-American 
(Black, Negro) 



26 Dutch 



27 Swedish 



28 Hungarian 



OR 
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30 Another group not listed 
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FACSIMILE III. CPS- 1— BASIC QUESTIONNAIRE 



CHECK ITEM 

0«ly ( PS 1 In. hy» ltf<h . , J [ 

► "H CPS 1 (>• innMiud^'in li hc -1 £ j 

S*co«xJ CPS 1 u' rort nuAtum h hoiu[ j 
Iti iid. louMh 4ml bin f PS I 



a 



LINE NO OF H'HOtO RtSP 



NON H'HOLO RESPONDENT 
(Specify and St net tntfftomm 
/or IntiMfwtd hou\9hokJ) 



□ 



INTERVIEW 

Oo ITEMS 53A EinthuCPS 1 . Ym I I 

Contain ANY ENTRY OTHER 1 ' 

THAN N£ vtR WORK tO /No [ "] 

NONlNTEflVlEW 



T vpf H 
1 YP( C 



□ 

□ 
□ 



fS£\0 INTER CO MM 
FOR TVPf A AND C) 



FORM CPS- 1 



US DEPARTMENT OF COMMFUCF 
Bur«au of thtCvnfui 



form Appjovn O M it No 1220 0IO0 I tptrt ft 



FokJk?6 1 1 



CONTROL NUMBER 



PS.. 



StdMt NT 



€ 



TELEPHONE HOLD 

(*4<t/k tftti froi tot offKt ttltphont hoki "' 
totti on,,) 



® tuj n A¥ a ® (fa 



CHECK ITEM 

CPS 666 t>V>g for 1 >iir»w up 
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CHILDREN'S (0 l4y*no/4) TRANSCRIPTION ITEMS 
(If mart tfrsn 4 (Mdrttt in hotnthotd. v» <o*ti*vOon CPj-l dmumvit.) 



FIRST CHILD 



ISA. 

LINE 
NO- 


IN. RELATIONSHIP TO REFERENCE 
PERSON (Control Cmdtnm )*» 


PARENT'S 

LINE 

NUMBER 

i : 


180. 
AGE 

C 0 


18G1. SEX 
Mate 
Female 


I8K. 
ORIGIN 

I t 

.i "J 


1 


Natural/Adopted Child OS 
Step Child 06 - 
Grandchild 07 ; % 


I I - 

c 


1BJ. RACf 
White 1 




Br other /Sitter 09 f- 




<\ 


Black 






Cther Re> of ral c*r»n 10 ' 




*J 








1- otter Child H s 

Non rti ol He' Penon 
WITH OWN f \ inH hld 1? 




I'. 
( 

-? 


Amer 
Indian 1 
Aleut, i 
Etkimo 1 






Non rei Ot Ref Penon 
with NO OWN njl m h hid 14 »"■ 




Anan o<i 
Pacilfc 1 






■ 


None 




Itlandar 1 
Other *■ 


■ 






1 


SECOND CHILD 








18A 


IBB. RELATIONSHIP TO REFERENCE 


ISC 


tan 


18G1. SEX 


1SK- 


LINE 


PE RSON (Control Card tttm 14b) 


TRENT'S 


AGE, 


Male 1 


ORIGIN 


NO. 




*..NE 




Fe^e 








NUMSER 


1 1 








Natural/Adopted Child • 06 '"> 
SteoCnitd 06 


18J. RACE 






Grandchild 07 N 


i : 


? 


White 






Brothet/Sitter 09 ' 




4- 


B'ack 






Other Hff of ref pcton 10 


i • 










Posie'Ch.'d 11 » 

Non rei of flft Perion 
WITH OWN rtl in H'hld 12 .'■ 






Amer 
Indian, f 
Aleut. . 
Flkimo ' 






Non r»i of Ret Perton 
with NO OWN 'el «n H'hld U 






A*en.. , 
Peril* 






II 


None 




I dander 1 
Other 


■ 










■ 




THIRD CHILD 








ISA. 

LINE 


188. RELATIONSHIP TO REFERENCE 
PERSON {Control Card turn )4b} 


ISC- 
PARENT'S 


180 
AGE 


1BG1- SEX 
Male " 


18K. 

ORIGIN 


NO. 




LINE 
NUMBER 




Female 


- i I 




Natural/Adopted Ch.id 0* ' 
Step Ch.id 06 j 




1SJ- RACE 






I Grandchild 07 




i 


White 






Brother /Sitter 09 






Black 






Other Rei of ref perton 10 












loner C"i*d n 

Non r& q( He' Perw 
WITH OWN 11 in H'hld 1? ■ 






lnd.an. / 
Aleut, i 
Etkimo " 




1 

i 


Non ret of Ret Pencr 
with NO OWN rei m H hid 14 






A van cvi 
Pecif* 




1 

i 
1 


■ 


None 

1 




itlandar 1 
Othar 


■ 



ARMED FORCES MEMBERS TRANSCRIPTION ITEMS 
(Fmpmfy* inaction homohokn foramen*** "Af'ln CCmtm 77 
// more 7 4/ prnow .n hovyho*. uu <onm*nx* Lt>l t d<xvm f «t I 



FOURTH CHILD 



IB A. 
LINE 
NO 



188. RELATIONSHIP TQ REFERENCE 
PERSON (Control Cord ntm 14b) 

Nature i/Adopied 0»id 06 1 

Step Ch.id 06 

G'endch.id 07 

Br otr^r /Sitter 09 

Other Fe< of rei perton 10 

t- otter Ch.td ' 1 ' 

Non rei ot Re' Perton 
WITH OWN re' m H hKJ 12 « 

Non rtf of Re' Preon 
with NO t WN rtl m M hid 14 



18C. 

PARENT'S 

LINE 

NUMBER 



180. 
AGE 



18G1. SEX 
Mate 
Fam«ie 



1BJ. RACE 
White 
B'ec* 

Amer 
Indian. / 
Aieul. i 
Elkimo 1 

Ave" Or I 
Pacific 
Itiande* 1 

Other 



FIRST ARMED FORCE t MEMBER 



LINE 
NO. 



: i 



188 RELATIONSHIP TO 
REFERENCE PERSON 
Rei Pareon WITH rei .n H'hld 01 
M. oereon with NO re> m H'hld 02 
Hufbend 
Wife. 

Natural/Adopted Child 
Step Child 
Grandchild 



Brother /Sster 
Other re? oi Ref rVaon 
F otter Child 

NorvnU. ot Ref Per on 

WITH OWN rei rfiH hKJ 12 
Ptrtnar/Roomrnale 13 
Non-ret oi Ref Paraon 

(other than par tner /roommate) 
with NO OWN rei .n H'hld U 



18C. 

PARENT'S 

LINE 

NUMBER 



180. 
AGE 



None 



18F. 

SPOUSE'S 
LINE NO 



1801 SEX 



Meie 
Female 



18H. 

HIGHEST 

GRADE 

ATTENDED 



181. 

GRADE 
COMPLETED 

vat ' 

No 



Iff. MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

too ita pretern 1 

Mar' «d 
soouae aoae^i 

teponttd) 

Widowed 
OvcKced 
Seoereted 
Never marred 



18J. RACE 



White 
Black 



Amer lnd«n. 
Aleut. Etfcimo 



Atian 

or Pecihc Itl 



Othar 



1BK 

ORIGIN 




SECOND ARMED FORCES MEMBER 



18K. 
ORIGIN 



LINE 
NO. 



Ref 
Rtl 



18B RELATIONSHIP TO 
REFERENCE PERSON 

WITH rei inH htd 01 

with NO re> in H'hld 0? 

Hutband 03 

Wife 04 

Natural/ Adopted Child 05 

Step Child 06 

Grandchild 0' 

Parent 08 

Brother /S star 09 

Other rat of Ref Penxyi 10 

Foster Child 11 

Ncn rei o* Rei Pen»n 

WITH OWN ref all H'ltfd 12 

Partner/Poommate 13 

No" rei of Ref Penjon 
{other than pariner/roommate) 

with NO OWN rei m H'hld 14 



18F. 

SPOUSE'S 
LINE NO 

I 1 



1801 SEX 



Male 
Female 



18C. 

PARENTS 

LINE 

NUMBER 



180 
AGf 



None 



18E. MARITAL STATUS 
Me"*d 

soouae preaent 

Marr«d - 
looute absent 

(Etttud* 

VrVfdOwe<l 
Dtvorced 
Separated 
Never marned 



18H 


181. 


18J. RACE 


18K 


HIGHEST 


GRADE 




ORIGIN 


GRADE 


COMPLETED 






ATTENDED 


v« ! 


White 






No 


B»eck 








Amer Indian. 






■ 


Aleut, ttkimo 








A van 








or Pacific til 








Othe* 





1ST m AVAILABLE 




46 



9 

ERIC 



41 




MARCH 1991 



0 S. Omrfmni QtQyiwa / ^^\ 
eu*t*u 0* TWt EXNtUS ; 5 



CUMINV POWIATIOH SuSVIY 



FORM CPS 1 



MONTH 



• YEAR 



IT DAY COMPETED 



10. FIE I D REPRESENTATIVE CODE 

ABCOf J G H J K L M 



S M T W TH F 



AHer 



12. LINE NO. Of H'HOLD RES' 



Non h hid ttv>(Sp«ifr) ^ (Sir* ftr/ar Conm 
Mx/wno^fl Only) 



13. TYPE INTERVIEW 

Nonpntervf*w 

T*J - ffgylj/ 
T«l Callback ; 

ICR titiid 



13A CHECK ITEM 
Telephone How 

(Fill oak fofoffkt 
•MtptKMH hofd"tgm only) 



1. CHECK ITEM 
Only CPS 1 for household 
Pun CP£1 of continuation h'htd 



{ (Hit 0/1 •OfiiKwOtt 
\ tttmtoothH 



S^CPSIoicont.nu.t.onh-how w . Wmmr1bttmil 
Th,rd. fourth, tic CPS-1 I c&fj** ^ 



4. TYPE OP LIVING QUARTERS 

HOUSING UNIT ^ 

HOu**. •PtMm^ni. fl|t 1 ;j 

HU in nontrancjem hotel, mot*, etc 2 J 

hu. permanent. >n trarittant hotel, motel, etc. 3 j 

Hu m rooming house 4 ■ 

Mobil* non* or 

with no permanent room added 5 ; 

Mobil* homt or traitor with on* 

or more permanent room* added 6 • 

HU not specified abovt (Detent* otiow) 7 . • 



3 CONTROL NUMBER 



OTHER UNIT 

Quarters not HU in 
rooming or bo*f ding houaa 8 

Unit not permanent 
m transient hotel, motel, etc 9 

Tent lit* or tnj,tef me 10 

Student quarter* 
in coH*g* dormitory 11 

Other not H\j(Cktcnot btiow)\1 



NONINTERVIEW 



5* LAND 
USAGE 

Urban • 

Rural 
(ftll 
5b) 



7 



6b. FARM 
SALES 

S'OOOor 

IMS thK> 

$1000 
(*o) 



a psu no 



7. SEGMENT 
NO 



& SERIAL 

NO. 



9. HOUSE 
HOLD 
NO 



(Co to Wi 



VfPZ A 



14. pfer* rmon md mt ) 
REASON ; RACE 



No one home 

Temporarily 
absent 



Refused 



Other - Oct 
(OtKnbt 
Mow) 



! White 

1 

,' Black 
, Ail other 



TYPE 9 



11 

Vacant - r*gu'*r 

Vacant - sioragn of h"hid furniture 
Temp 00c ov pertom withURE 

Unfit 0/ to b* demolished 

Under construction, not ready 
Convened 

to t*mp busman 01 storage 
Occ by Armed Force 

mtrnbenor pareons under lb 

Unoccupied tent *it* or trailer »>te 
fVmit granted, 
construction 'pi started 

Other (Sptttty tut**) 
\ 



TYPE C (*"« Cc*mT 




] Oemoiiahed 
1 

1 House or trailer moved 

1 Outside segment 

Converted to permanent 
butineei or storage 
. Merged 



• Condemned 

JOmit 

/6 ~ t7 J Bu tt alter Apni 1. I960 

1 Unused une of listing 
shMt 

Other (DtxntH tttfow) 



i 17) 



SEASONAu STATUS 



16. Thu unit H Intended for occupencv 

(Fill MVS if 



Year round 



HUtn lt*»4) 



8v migratory workers j(Fut Htm I 7 
, bttowlfHU 
Seasonally \ in Htm 4) 



17 TTvis unit is intended for occupancy 
Summer, only Utmnunb* 
Winters only . « *r* 0/ j 



TRANSCRIPTION ITEMS 
nil *o* .nttrwwtJ Mouwtoi* only fHtvW nation CPS I i rtovW. only wi on fim CPS I Mt* monif, J 



27A TENURE 

(Trvnxnot from tt Htm W) 
Owned or being bought 
Rented 
No cash fent 



27« HOUSEHOLD STATUS CHANGE 

is this a replacement household this month? 



No 



28 TOTAL FAMILV INCOME 
( Iranuitbt from < ( Htm 29) 







09 


1 j 


n : 


Oh 




14 


Oi 




1 1 




04 


Oti 




^9 



UtC OF TfLaTHONi 



2dA Telephone in HousMhoM 

(Trwncrm from CC. Mm 2H) 



Yes 

No 



(Snip to 29c) 
(ful 29b) 



29e.Te4*jphone AvaAeMe 

(Trmv not from C C ittm 27t>) 
Vat 1 (Fin 29c) 

No ■ (Skip to JO) 



29C Tetepnen* Interview Acceptebse 

(Trmxribt from CC 27<) 



ves 

No 



(Fill 30) 



(Ffti tot nonmtwvkjwd and mtwvitwH houmhom) 



30. NUMKR Of CONTACTS - ACTUAL ANO 
ATTEMF ! LD (Trtrmribt from CC tttm It) 
rVsonal ; , ... , • 

(CCiNm3U) ' M 

Te*ephone ! * . ^ ■■ ■ ■ 

(CC ttwnt 3t di t) 



31 TIME Of INTERVIEW (H*r* tht t tm* ptrtodm 
**Xfi ttm) mtnotltv of rht htbor font jnttrvtw 
wm odctrnt* or nottinttrvttw (has fortiori wm 
dt t trmlntd.) 



Midrwghi to 6 a m 
6 to 9 1 m 
9 a m to Noon 
Noon to 3 p m 



3 to 6 p m 
f3 to 9 0 m 

9pm to 
Mwlrughl 



REM.NOER 



niiiwm ISA - 181 on a 



i 2. 5. 7,9. and//. 



HOUSEHOLD ITEMS Fill after twe tabor force interview 
toCFS406 



32 A. CHECK ITEM (From Control C*rd Htm 2$) Is Spamah 
origin fcorfrs 10 through 1 7) entered on the Control Card 
for any person 16* in thre houeehokj? 



Yes 

No 



(A ik 328) 
(Go to CPS46S) 



338. Dtd (Kmd mwim of Ktftnne* Arnon; live at this 
dur.ng the week of November 19. 1890? 



Yrs 

No 



(Ftii 32C) 

(Go to CPS-66S) 



32C. CHECK ITEM (from Control C4rd ittm 2S) Is referenc* 
person's origin code 10 through 1 7? 

vn 1 (Gotocn-ooS) 
No (Ask 320) 



320 D»d aoy of th# following household members ivi her* 1 
during tfw weak of November 19. 1990' (fttodH 

hovuhotd mtmbtr norm with cadn 10 17 in r< ntm 2S / ' 



No 



\ (Go 10 CPS-66S) 



CODER NUMBER 



A B C O F I G M j ic 1 M 



i 




42 



It UNI NUMtER 



If. What are* . o*in|m©et 
0* LAST WEEK - 
i Working, 
1 Km*** house 
) tokrw, to srhooJ I 
( or eowwthrngeise? 

Wo^ng tfft*foXU; W* 

With a too but not at work J 

LOOirf-Kj *CX WOfk I K 

Keeomg house H 

Going to school S 

Unable to wc» (Skk>to24) U 

Retired * 
Otner (SfifKJfyi 
\ 



20. Did . do eery wort at eft 1 2V f/// * ff, **w »2MJ 
LASTWeirC.noiooumirn , DM . . h»r* e rob or 



OT 



work vound tftf how«? 
(NcN tf farm t tmhmt 
mp$m*f eeovr 

vncwUwofkJ y- 

Y« o No C (Go to 71) 



20A. How many hovn o C* 
did work y J 
LAST WEEK c , 

■t en toot? * * 

4- <* 



X H 



20C Does USUAL LY work 36 
hour* or more i woek at thta joo' 

Ytt ■ W«et n me r«Mon 
work ad ies* then 
35 noun LAST WEEK? 

No Wf iai rs tfte raoeon 
USUALLY wort 
teat than 7k noun 
tweak? 

(P4trk tfm) OVOMltt reaeonj 

Sl«Ch work 
Mtifrifi thortage 
Plant rv merh«na r epa" 
Ncvw iob started dufing week 
jot} terminated during wee* 
Could tind on'v COM t. me work 
Holiday (L*pi Of rtltyoui) 
Ubo ditoutt 

Own Ilne*i 
On vacation 

Too butv with housework 

school personal Ous etc 
OkJ not want tu»' time work 

fuiilme work week 

o'Hjfr 3ft hours 
Othe* tfWtnfSfitttfy) 



(Skip tv23*nd mttriob • 

it fwtt WT**) 



J06 CHECK ITEM 

49* v k f*S**fe 
/ram 23; 

'-34 O fGoio 
20C) 

36 46 O rCo ro 200, 

300. Did tow my tvr* or 
take any time off LAST 
I WEEK for my raaaon 
agones Ulnae* holiday 
or Hack work? 



21 A Why waa 

wort LAST WEEK) 

Own ilineia 
On vacation 

I 

Bad weather 
Labor dispute 



How many noun 
oh] tat i off? : 



(Comet 204 if tost Mr* 
not **vwJv #aeWfed. 
If 2CA nsoVced Or/owH 
cofTt<t 20»*ndfiif 20C) 

No ^ ~7 



20€. Did . work any ovarlima 
or at mora than ona job 
LAST WEEK? 



How many nm 
houndid work? 

/ 



(Lorrrct 20 A ond 20§ « 
tmtmry If ax rm nam 
no/ mifwmty HtduSrt 
tJHp to 23.) 

NO l» H 

'S*/p ro 2i; 



butineea horn whitfi ha/ahe 
waa twnponrtly abeam or 
on tavoN LAST WEEK? 

y 

fat » No *• (Goto??) 



22. r/UrtM f 9, S*V to 22^; 
Hat 

Our 



New rot> to bag> n 
with.n X div» 

Tamporarv >»vo" 
(Umftr SO <**yt) 

lAOafintta layort 
(30 toytotmon 
or »o 4*f. moll 



(Skip to 
228 ana 

2X3} 



)ft*it> 
\ to 
\22C3J 



21B (a . . racoMng waan 
or ■ alary from hhVhar 
ampteyar tor any oi trta 
tkna off LAST WEEK? 

v« 

Nq » 



!at baan lookinf for work y 
urinaj tha paat 4 waaka? / 



72A wmathaa baan domaj In tha laat 
4 woafci to find work? r'tfir* f* 
MffAodb vaaf. tomorm* mt) 
C hack ad pub ompiov agency « 
wit h - pvt employ agancv t 
emptoyfr d' raciiv 
trends or relatival 

Piacao or anwvad aot 

Nothing (Stlp to 24) • 

Other (Stmlfy An flare* aa>. 

(TfA,vntOf*of prof 

ftfhttt, ftc) 



24. CHECK ITEM 
(tomtom mymoH) 
f TO dkjrt of SEGMENT numbw H 

1 1 2. 3. 4. 6. 7 or 8 fl»»? fo 24; 
o lor I (Goroj4A) 



22B At tho timo ■ • atartad tooUng 
for work, woo R bacauaa haVaho 
loot or ojuR a kob or waa ttwa 
oomo othar rooaon? 

a lost rob 
a Cud k* 
a Loh achooi 

a Wanted itmpor ary wort 
• Cnonffa «n home 

or tanWy r«»pon»o4itiaf 
a Latt m*iary aayv<a 
a Other (Sfimttfy tm nottl) 



22C 1 ) How many waaka 

hot baanlookmg 
H for wort' 

2) How many wctki aao 
did ftart tookmq 
for wort? 

3) How many week! aao 
waa laid off? 



24A. Whan did ... loft work for pay at a 

fut) or 



) (Go to 24 g; 



rjobori 
part tima? 
trVithin paat 12 montha 

1 up to 2 roan ago 

2 up to 3 yean ego 

3 up to 4 yean ago 

4 up to 5 vaan ago 

5 or mora yarn ago 
Navar worked 



26. CHECK ITEM 
(HoWto* tmimbtr) 
Faratdutt 0» SEGMENT 
number kt 

2. 3. 4. 6. 7 or 6 (Skim to 26) 
t or 6 (Goto 2SA? 

2SA How many hounj ^ 

USUALLY ! 
wort at tnn job? 



(Skip to 
24C) 



24*. Why did . . . kw*a that job? 
'enooet. tam.iy 

(IfKl prtftmVKy) Of tChOOi 



Health 

Ratirament or old agt 

Saaaona' 10b comp»eteo 

Slack work or bus>naat conditions 

Temporary 

nonaaaionaJ k* comtSviad, 
Unwtt* factory work 

rrangemtntt (Houn. pty. ttt ) 

Othai . 



24C Ooat . . went a re*iUr rob now. 
aether fuU-or pert tima? 



2tC Doaa uauaHy work 
35 noun or mora a wee 
at tfutrob? 

ve$ 
NO 



(Skip to 23 tnC mttr too 
na/tf mt wtk) 



220 Hai been looking for fuH-tima 
or part tana work? 

Fun 1 Pert ;> ™ 



INDUSTRY 



OCCUPATION 



*tf 



22E Could have taken • Job LAST 
WEEK rf one had boon offered? 

Yea - No ■' Why not? 

Airnedy hai a rob 

I Temoort/v iiineaa 0 

■ Go ng to achool r 

0\t+* (SpKity I* *otn) " 



22F Whan did . . laat wort at a 
full time rob or butmeaa letting 
2 eoneecutivo weakt or more? 

Within lest 12 months (Spocify) > 

(*0*tn) / 

0n# to years ago 

Mce than b v«ari ago O 

Never worked 
tjii time 2w*t 0' r^ora > 

Never wo'kedaten 
(SKIP to 23 If Hyotl uttno- in 21 A, 
trttf fob, Htfmv tv*l Or fimrt tim*. from 
**Kh**dofl th* tnttr hft Ml t*n* 
/o* mntint 2 w*e*i or mora, or 
'V»avw wo/ted. 1 



Maybe it rJepandt 
(iprttfy *t rwrasj 

No 

Don't know 



(Go to 240) 



(Skip to 241) 



24D. Whet ere fra n eeo H i ..Hnot 
looking for work? 
(khwrn ejtj nreeon mtmttorto') 

a ***** no work 

available 'me o' work or area 

♦ Couldn't lind any work 

a Lacks not tchrjp<ing , 

training. fVills or axp»r«noe 

a Empioyen 

think too young ck too o>d 

• Other d*% h andtoap intindingtot) 
e Can't arrange ctyld eft 

a family '«pons4)tlitiet 

a in tchoo l or oth« trainmg 

* ULtMBlU). phvfcai disability 
a Oihet (SpKlty m mom) 

a Don t know 

24fc\ Does wmnd to >ook/o/ , 
of any kind ki the next 12 month*? 

vas 

f It deoandt (Stmify « »om) 

NO 

Don • know 
(If mtry 2«J. oW/fbr fot in 23 
otMrwtM. ituptott) 



26f.it . peW by the hour 
onthrt {Ob? 

vej ^» m 2W 
No r'Saip m 2SD) 



26C. How muoh Oonart Cants 
dote - - 4 * > o v % 

par hour? 




(AiMfiO) 



26D. How much do 
USUALLY 
earn par week 
eiftftrob 
•EFOftE 
daductjona? 
intrude any 



cornmitaione, 
or rtca uauafN 



25€.0n thNiOb. ks. . a member 
of a labor union or of an 
employee aaooctetion similar 
toe union? 
vat ■ (Skip to 26) 
No * Ms* 2Sf) 



26F . On ttikj job. kj . 

bv I union or employee 
aaaoclebon contract? 



No 



(Go to 26} 



23 DESCRIPTION Of XX OR lUSiNESS 



23A. For whom did work? f/Veme ofcompmy. bvtinm* onjarw/efion or orMr tmploytf ) 



238 



What k md of butmet* or industry n this? (for * ramp/e T V antf rmt>o «»ftj . nr/w? «?w ironr. S tote L *bo> Dtpt , 



23C What kind of work was domg ? (For ejrempnr e/etfrwe* <n#fH*r. uock titrk. typnt. firmer , 



- 23£ Waa th» parson 

An empk)Y« of « PRiVATf Co. 

but. or ind*v>duat for wages, teuxv or co^m 

A FED? PAL government employee 
A STATE 0ovwrwT*nt empiovee 
A LOCAL government employee 

Sti'e^pi in OWN but . prof prectce. or <a"^ 
\ Ves 



23F CHECK ITEM 



is ina buvnost incorporated' 



230 What wen t moat important actNtties 0* duties at tWt |Ob? (for uompie tYP*x *ttp\ accownf oookx fl/as. 
«a//s can, optrrtrt prtntmf pnu ftnnhtt corner** i 



I No 



Work. WIT HQUT PAY m «am bm or farm 
NEVE* wORkEO 



SE 
WP 

NEV 



/Go to 
\ 73f) 



(Smp 
I to 26) 



fnt»v l<y NA) 
m item 20A 



Entry (O' NA) 
•n item 2 1 B 



Ail othei < ases 



| (Go to 25 
«/ rop or* 

^ P444) 



(Skip tO 26) 



4S 




ERIC 



43 



IftA. 


1M. RELATIONSHIP To REFERENCE PERSON 






IK. 


t»D 


LINE 


Rtf PanoftWlTHr* m H'rOd. .. 


01 


(J 


PAR 7 


AOE 




Ref . poreon with NO re< mH'htd 


0? 


C) 


LINE 






Hmfend .... 


03 


o 


NO 


■ 


o o 


Wife 


04 


(J 




O 


I 1 


NiturtJ/AdoptttfC iW. 


06 


».) 


I ! 


: i 


c ? 


Step Child 


06 






Grandchild . 


07 


c 


3 < 


-i < 




Parent 


06 


o 


a 






Brother /$mar . 


09 


u 


s 


S H 




Other Rtt of Rtf fVton 


'0 


u 








Foster Child . . 


11 


1 


? 






Non nfl of R«f Peton 












WITH OWN rtJ m H hid 


1? 










Ptrinf#/Roommti« . . 


13 
U 




Norte 




■ 

1 


Non^el of Ret Pereon (other then pertner/ 
roomrnate) with NO OWN rei m H'hid 









H. CHECK ITEM 

(Tmwa+ttromtOHtrotswxtrtmt ft) 
Thn pereon « 

15-24 vwri of eoe (A* HA) 
Aiioihen (St* to HQ 



MA. (It -ScfM' A* /#, V*r>f>; LAST WEE K 
«M . ■ - W t nU hn tr enrolled In t hi*» 
eshaeJ. etfleee, or unfmrty? 
feftent "Ya 'if currmrty on kpmtyor 

ml 

Yea O f>erf»Y, No O ($*i*rv 

r HQ 
High echo* . O ( 

College cxUn*. O \ (A ** 9 ) 



I. II. em* W m e*oo< m e fuiMlme 
or perl-time student? 



Fulltime i j | _ 



JtCCMCCKrTtM Whoreapondedtothe 
Nbof forot rbtmt for thks person? 



■ Stit O 
Other O 
$e»f/0ther 'i 



tSE. MARITAL 
STATUS 

M»rrt«d. 

prewni 

M*rr,ed~ 
spouse 
absent 

tfmvttd) 

Widowed 
Orvorced 
Separated 

Never 
memed 



tlf 

SPOUSE'S 

LINE 

NUMBER 

\ 1 



None 



lBCt SEX 

Mile I ( 



'7.. 



tBG2. VETERAN STATUS 
Veterin 

Koretn War 

WO'kJ W»f II < 
World W»r I 
Olhf r $erv.o? 

Nonveteren 



1|H. HIGHEST 
GRADE 
ATTENDED 



181 GRADE 
COMPLETED 

Ye» 1 

No ' 



1BJ. RACE 

White 
Qleck 

Amcr Indian 
Aieut Eskimo 

Auen or 
*ecif< lei 

Other 



1»L. SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
(Trmuribf fromcc irtm X») 



» O 
I 




7 



REMINDER: 

THE LF. ITEM FOR ALL H H. 
MEMIERS BEFORE ASKING THE 

supplement. 

Iffcsn person, fo to Item 32A on page 3. 
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